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Notes. 


REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH LETTERS 
V AND F. 

Under the heading “ Younglings,” in ‘‘N. & Q.,” 
§. xi. 71, we are informed that han is a mistake 
for haw or haue, t.¢., have. This has led me to re- 
fectupon the use of u to express the sound of v, and 
the results are curious. 

The above suggestion is, of course, wrong, and 
ould not have been made by any one acquainted 
vith old spelling. The word han, as a contraction 
lor haven, is perfectly correct and extremely com- 
mon. To produce a thousand instances of it would 
tt take long. On the other hand, I do not 
remember seeing such a spelling as haw anywhere ; 
for which there is a good reason, viz., that u is not 
wed in Middle English to denote the v sound unless 
‘vowel follows it, just as v is not used to express 

sound of u unless a consonant follows it. We 
fad haus, hauen, hawing, haueth, &c., to represent 

haven, having, haveth, but we do not find hau. 
We find vp, vs, unto, &c., to represent up, us, unto, 

for u otherwise. A curious word is vuel, 
where the u (before e) isa v, and the v (before a con- 
tonant) isu. It isto be read as wvel, later form 
of A.-8. yfel, evil. 

Hence follows a curious result. When at last 
"was used to denote the consonant, it followed the 
of requiring a following vowel; and it 


follows that rule still, to the confusion of English 
orthography. We are actually obliged to write 
give, sieve, have, and the rest, where the correct 
spelling requires giv, siv, and hav. We cannot 
distinguish between liv, and live ; both are written 
live. In brave, the a is long ; in have, it is short. 
The mere notion of ending a word with v makes an 
Englishman shiver. He simply will not allow it. 
Almost the only example is Slav, and that is only 
tolerated because it is a proper name. 

It follows that in teaching children to spell 
we should boldly tell them at the outset that the 
sound of v final must be written ve. That lesson, 
given once for all, would enable them to avoid such 
sensible spellings as giv and hav, and to conform 
to the usual ridiculous habit without incurring the 
censure of the unthinking general public. Words 
in -ive, pronounced -iv, occur in large numbers. 

To the rule that final v must be written as ve, I 
know of but one real exception (not counting 
such a word as Slav). This is the word of, which 
must on no account be written ov, for such a 
spelling would be phonetic, and is not to be 
endured. 

It is worth while to consider the use of final f. 
The rule is simple, viz., that the final f may only be 
written after a long vowel ; otherwise it must be 
written as ff. The principal exception is if, not on 
any account to be written 7, lest it should be con- 
formed to the spelling of whiff, cliff, skiff, &c., the 
main object of modern spelling being to avoid all 
general rules. We also have clef in music, but 
this is French. Other examples can be explained ; 
thus the ea in deaf was once long, and is still 
written as a diphthong. The shortening of the ic 
in mischief is merely due to the accent; it goes 
with chief, where the vowel is long. In elf, delf, 
the f is preceded by another consonant. 

Such a general rule, however, is too simple for 
English use, and requires a complication. This is 
ingeniously supplied by allowing fe to be written 
for f after a long vowel. Hence we have chafe, 
life. Such words are not numerous. Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary gives only chafe, safe, vouch- 
safe, fife, life, knife, rife, strife, wife (and its com- 
pounds). The reason is clearly that we are 
accustomed to regard a.e, i.e (where the dot means 
a consonant) as symbols equivalent to long a and 
long t. For all this, if teachers would essay to 
tabulate results, some method in the madness of 
modern spelling may be discovered, and might be 
communicated. 

Another rule is due to the old use of ¢ for j and 

At the end of a word ¢ could only mean ¢ or y, 
and even tot (forjoy) is not common ; it is oftener 
ioye or tote. J at the end of a word never meant 
ji hence no English word may end with a written 
j even at this day. The symbol for the final 
j-sound used to be ge, for the simple reason that 
no word originally ended with the sound of j, but 
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such sound was always followed by a final (sonant) 
e. The word now called juj was dissyllabic, and 
was pronounced juj-je, written iu-georiug-ge. The 
double g was objectionable, because it gave the idea 
of ahard gy. Hence the phonetic spelling iud-ge 
was used instead, at a time when phonetics were not 
as yet a bugbear; this gave the modern judge. 
The prevailing rule at present is to write -ge for j 
(final) after a vowel that once was long, and 
-dge for j (final) after a short vowel. All this 
trouble might of course be saved by ceasing to 
shudder at the sight of final j. 

If we might only be allowed to use v final 
when we mean v final, and j final when we 
mean j final, the convenience would be very great. 
But the very same people who detest the old use of 
u for v and of j for 2, and who raise an outcry unless 
an editor consents to “modernize” old spellings 
accordingly, are the very people who uphold the 
(really old) use of ve for v and of ge or dge for j. Such 
is the consistency of the ignorant. 

Wa ter W. SKEar. 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 

49. To James Corry, Esq™ two Grants, one of a Mort- 
gage of 2,(000/, in fee of severall Lands in y* County of 
Wicklow due to S* Edward Scot from the Earle of 
Tyrone, the other of 1,725 Acres, The Considera’on men- 
tioned in y® L’re Patents are, his house being burnt, 
and his having furnished y* Garrison of Eniskilling w 

rovisions and Materials to y* value of 3,000/, at his own 

xpence, But enquiring into y* Merits of this Grant it 
appeared to us that he gave no Assistance to y* Garrison 
of Eniskilling, that in y* Town of Eniskilling he publicly 
declared he hoped to see all those hanged yt took up 
Arms for y* Prince of Orange, and his house was burnt 
by y® s* Garrison. 

50. The rest of y* Grants, wt y* former, appear in y* 
s* Book No, 6, and are comprehended in y* Generall 
values. 

51. It is to be observed that all Acres mentioned in 
this Rep‘ are meant Plantation Acres, w°" bear a propor- 
tion to English Acres as 264 is to 441. 

52. It is further to be observed that y* Estates above 
mentioned do not yeild so much to y* Grantees as they 
are here valued at. For as most of them have abused 
his Maj’ in the reall value of their Estates, so their 
Agents have imposed on them, and have either sold or 
— the greatest part of these Lands at a great under- 
value. 

53. We are further to take notice y* most of y* Lands 
in y* severall Grants aforesaid were granted under y* 
Exchegq Seal in Custodiam for small numbers of years or 
during pleasure either to y* present Grantees or other 
Persons, by w°" means very little profitt has accrewed 
to his Maj'’. Tho greatest part of y* Custodiams are now 
ye but those few yet in being appear in a Book at 
y* Lower end of y* Grants No. 6. 

54, In y° next place we shall humbly acquaint y* 
Honours w' y* severall incumbrances y' affect y* Estates 
forfeited and not restored. And here we shall take 


notice of such only as are found by Inquisition or have 
been allowed by his Maj'’* Court of Excheq™ most of w°® 
last have been in pursuance of her late Ma‘y* Letter, 


tall Protestants should try y* Validity of their Incum 
rances in y® most speedy manner without subjecti : 
them to dilatory and chargeable Methods, ting 

55. All Statutes, Judgem", Mortgages, or ot 
appear to us as afores* to affect y* 
restored amount to 161,936/. 15s. 6d., The particulurs 
whereof appear in a Book delivered in w this Report 
No. 7. The reallity of ye s* Incumbrances, we of them 
have been made upon a valuable considera’on, and y: 
have been since discharged by receipts of Rents or other. 
wise, we have had neither time or opportunity duly tp 
Examine, but we humbly conceive there are many ye 
great deductions to be made upon the following Con. 
siderations. 

56. In all Judgm" and Statutes we have sett down y' 
Penall summ, not been able to know w' Interest is das 
Particulars, 

7. It appears probable to us y‘ oftentimes th 
and Mortgage is y* same debt. 

58. It is very probable that many of y* s* Judge™ an 
only for y* performance of Covenants, and the Defess. 
ances remain in y* hands of y* Covenantors, 

59. In many cases Protestants and Papists lave been 
equally bound, and the whole debt is demanded on y' 
Lands of y* forfeiting Persons, thé there may be other 
Security. 

60, It doth appear yt many deeds and Copys of Judge" 
were produced to y* Jurys onseveral Enquirys, and found 
without any proof of y® Execution of y* Deeds or the 
Considerations therein expressed. 

61. It is probable that in many Cases y® Statute and 
Judgem' have been satisfyed and do not appear dix 
charged upon Record, 

62. Many Incumbrances have been bought up by the 
Grantees, their Agents, and under Purchasors, and often- 
times at small values, and kept on foot to cover y' 
Estates, thd probably they might have overp" themselves 
by perception of y® Profitts. 

63. Many persons have been put into Possession ofy' 
Lands incumbred by vertue of her Maj'’* letter, andhare 
received all or a great part of their Debts, 

64. It is probable y* several of y° Incumbrances hare 
been taken in Trust for forfeiting persons, and may 
others were entred into Covenously. 

65. In conclusion it appears to us that there are ally’ 
contrivances possible made use by some of ye Grantees 
and their Agents to make y*® Incumbrances appeit 
greater, thd we believe if they were duly inquir'd in 
they would not be found so considerable, but y'a grest 
part of y" might have been paid off by y® perception o 
Proffitts before y* time. However, we humbly conceit 
that at present they will be much more than discharge! 
by y® personal and other forfeitures not before valuel, 
wh we now Humbly lay before y™ Honours. 

66. As we informed y™ Honours before, soon after tht 
Battle of y° Boyn Comm" under ye Great Seal of Irelan! 
were appointed, who had power to seize and dispos « 
y® forfeited goods and chattels to His Maj'* use. Thee 
appointed Sub-Commissioners in y* sev" Countys the 
in his Maj'** Possession, who made returns of gre 
Quantitys of Goods and Chattells, w°" they valuel # 
135,552/., but at so moderate computation y* every Hors 
was valued at 20s., every Cow or Ox at 15s., sheep 
half a crown a piece, and other things proportiou) 
so yt it appears very probable to us that if y* said Gu 
had been disposed of to y* best advantage, they ms 
have yeilded between two and three-hundred-thow 

Pounds. But before y' could be done, upon represea® 
of y* then Comm*" of y* Revenue, the power of disp 
by y° s* Commissioners of Forfeitures was superselet'! 
a letter from his Maj'’ within 9 days after the Grom 
of their Commission, and placed in y* Comm™ df 


dated ——, to y* Lords Justices of Ireland, w°® required 
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we. By this means so much time was lost before 
the Books and Goods seized by y* Sub-Commissioners 
quld be transferred to y*® Officers of y* Revenue, that y® 
t part of y™ were either Embezzled by y* Sub- 
isioners of Forfeitures or Comm’ers of y* Re- 
yenue, or ‘else plundered by the Army at their return 
jnto Winter Quarters, soe y' it does not appear to us that 
there ever was accounted for to his Maj'Y above y* value 
of 4,000. Besides these there were great quantitys of 
other goods, as appeared in the Inquisitions, w°" we do 
pot find ever came to his Maj'’* use, and many more 
were seized by private men. Indeed, y* Plunder at yt 
time was so generall, that some men in considerable em- 
ployments were not free from it, w°" seems to us a great 
reson why this matter has not been more narrowly 
sarch' into; particularly the Lord Coningsby seized a 
many Black Cattle, to y° number of 300 or there- 
abouts, besides horses w°" were left in y® park after y* 
Battle of y° Boyne, w°® we do not find were ever ac- 
con“ for to his Maj'Y. He also seized all y* Plate and 
Goods in y* house of S* Michael Creagh, Lord Major of 
Dublin for y° Year 1689, w°® are generally thought to 
amount toa great value, but this last is said to be by 
grant from his Maj‘. There were sev" rich Goods and 
other household stuff delivered by y* Comm" of y* Re- 
venue tothe then Lord Justices, the Lord Sidney, and 
the Lord Coningsby, w°" we do not find were ever re- 
tuned, accounted for to his Majt’, or left in y* Castle at 
their departure from y® Governmt. 

6]. Further, there were severall other quantitys of 
Goods delivered by order of y* s* Comm" of the Re- 
venue to S* Cha. Porter, Major Gen" Kirk, and others, 
v have not been returned, and a great deal more taken 
byy* Gen" Officers of y* Army, which its said his Maj' 
bath since discharged. 

68, If we may believe y® Gen" Reports of y* Country, 
very many persons have made their advantages by these 
forfeitures, but y* time was so distant, the Proofs so diffi- 
cilt,and withal the hopes of getting any part of them 
back again so remote, that we rather choose to prose- 
tate more material Enquiries, therefore can give your 
Honours no farther Informa’on concerning them. 

09. But since the value of the before-mentioned Goods 

md Chattels are so uncertain, we make no Estimate 
thereof, but will proceed to take notice of some debts by 
Judge" and Statute, and a few Mortgages due to forfeit- 
ig persons not restored, amount to 120,013/. 13s. 10d., 
uappear in a Book delivered in w' this Report No. 8. 
,_ ll, And here it may be observed that these debts are 
Inble to all y* objections made against y° Incumbrances 
before mentioned, only wth this difference, that as y° 
lncumbrances may be presumed to be in a great measure 
uatifyed by y* Perception of Profitts, the Creditors 
being many of them in possession pursuant to her late 
Maj” letter in favour of Protestant Creditors, or at 
least that y* full Interest thereof hath been paid out of 
Y* Rents, so in y* other y* full penalty is due, no Interest 
sppearing to be p* since the forfeiture, and therefore, we 
huubly conceive, may be taken as so much in discount 
sgainst Incumbrances, 

Tl. And here we crave leave further to observe yt 
tlmost all y* s¢ Judgem"* were found in y* Court of Ex- 
chequer only, and that from a mistake of our orders no 
return has been made from either of y® other Courts of 
law, by wet means we believe many more debts ap- 
Fearing oa Record to be due for forfeiting persons not 
mstored may be omitted, 

72. There are yet to be computed 297 houses in y* 
City of Dublin, 36 houses in y® Citty of Cork, with 226 

ouses scituated in the severall Cittys and Towns of this 

inglom, together with 61 Mills, 28 Faires, Markets 72, 
Rectorys and Tythes, Chief Rents, &c., amounting to 


2382, per annum, and 5 Ferrys and Fisherys lying within 
the severall Countys and Baronies of this Kingdome, 
the Forfeitures of Persons not restored, w°" we value at 
50,0002., and place here among y* personal forfeitures 
towards the discharge of Incumbrances, and if we add 
y® debts due to forieiting persons, as we humbly con- 
ceive ‘twill fully discharge y° lacumbrances afores*, And 
if there were room to apprehend any Deficiency, yet the 
Chattells real of Persons comprehended within y® Articles 
of Limerick, w*» by y® construction of y* s* Articles the 
were not to be restored to, would fully, as we apprehend, 
make up any defect that might remain after y° allow- 
ances afores*. 

73. It appears to us by our Observations in y* Country 
that a great part of y° Lands called unprofitable in y® 
surveys, except those in Kerry, w°" we acco! as nothing, 
are now profitable Acres, and many of them as good as 
any Lands in y* Kingdome, and thé they are not com- 
prehended within our Valuation, yet are in themselves 
considerable. 

74. We have computed the forfeited Estates according 
to y® Present Values, and the Currant price of the Coyne 
here were they now be sett (? relet), without any regard 
to beneficial leases made before the forfeitures, And 
because we found it impossible either to come to a 
reasonable Knowledge of the number of them, and wh 
are reall or fraudulently sett up, we think it most proper 
to make a Gen" allowance for the same by way of Dis- 
count or other particulars; and if all y* Improfitable 
Acres be cast in, it may near answer the difference of 
Value the now Beneficiall Leases do make from the 
present Intrinsic value exclusive of them. 

75. And least this allowance should be thought in- 
sufficient, we humbly conceive the woods of this King- 
dome now standing of y* forfeited Estates not restored 
may be worth 60,0002. Wich we believe, if thrown in, 
will answer the difference, provided some speedy care 
be taken to prevent farther Wast. 

76. But least our allowances on the Particulars afore- 
said should not be esteemed sufficient, we throw in all 
Denomina’ons of Lands to w* we could annex no number 
of Acres, not receiving any light, either by y° Surveyors, 
Comme’ Books, Inquisitions of (? or) our Enquirys in y* 
Country. And because they are quantitys of Lands that 
vastly differ from one another, both in value and number 
of Acres, we can sett no certain estimate upon them, 
thd it seems very probable to us that they amount to 
at least 70 or 80,000 Acres, which we humbly conceive 
will much more than answer all y* Deficiencys above 
mentioned. 

77. And here we shall take notice of the Generall 
Waste committed on y* forfeited Woods of this King- 
dome, particularly on y* Woods of Sir Valentine Brown 
in y* County of Kerry, where the value of 20,000/. has 
been cut down and destroyed; and the Wast made on the 
Woods of the late Earle of Clankarties Estate, now in 
Grant to y® Lord Woodstock, is computed at 27,0002, 
and, indeed, soe hasty have sev" of the Grantees or their 
Agents been in the disposition of the forfeited Woods, 
that vast Numbers of Trees have been cut and sold for 
not above 6d. apiece, and the like Wast is still continuing 
in many parts of this Kingdom, and particularly at this 
instant the Hono” St John Heely, Lord Chief Justice 
of y° Com’on Pleas here, and Peter Goodwin, Joynt- 
purchasors of the Lands of Feltrim, within 6 miles of 
Dublin, of the Right Hono”* the Lord Coningsby, are 
now cutting down the very ornamental rowes and Groves 
about the Mansion house. Great Wast has been made, 
and yet is committed, on y° Woods of Oshognes in y* 
County of Galway, purchased by Toby Butler, Esq" for 
about 2,5002., w™ is valued to above 12,000/. And when 
we appointed some persons to view and value y* 6* 
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Woods, the s* Toby Butler did prosecute severall of them 
by Indictinent for so doing, 

78. Besides all y® Forfeitures before mentioned, there 
are great numbers of persons guilty of y® late Rebellion, 
and within no Articles, and never prosecuted, and very 
many have appeared on the Exigente w™ to this day 
are continued under Rail, and some of them were these 
last Summer Assises tryed and acquitted, and, indeed, it 
does appear to us that y® Freeholders of this Kingdome, 
through length of time and by contracting new friend- 
ship w'» the Irish, or by inter-purchasing with one 
another, but chiefly through a Gen" dislike of the 
disposition of the forfeitures, are scarce willing to find 
any persons guilty of the late Rebellion even upon full 
evidence, 

79. By reason of this delay of prosecution many good 
Estates by y® death of parties have been lost to his Maj'’, 

80. And notwithstanding all this it seems probable 
by y® Multitude of discoverys offered us, that if right 
methods were taken, and proper Incouragements given, 
a great eumm of Money might be yet raised out of 
Forfeitures that lye yet concealed, 

Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S, 
Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 


Oniver Cromwett AnD THE Greex Patri- 
arcus,—Has this extraordinary story ever found 
its way into print? I transcribe verbatim from a 
copy by George Ballard, of Mag. Coll., Oxford, in 
whose possession was the original, without date or 
signature. The person referred to is evidently 
Ralph Brideoake, born in 1614, successively Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Derby, Preacher of the Rolls, 
Dean of Salisbury, and Bishop of Chester. He died 
Oct. 5, 1678. For an account of him see Wood's 
Athen. Oxon., vol. ii. pp. 1164-6. Wood mentions 
the special favour shown him by Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall, but attributes it to another cause. 
Ballard (who died in 1755, bequeathing his MSS. 
to the Bodleian), when he wrote the letter contain- 
ing theextract (hisletter is dated July 27, 1753), did 
not know the writer, and was at a loss to discover 
to whom the story referred. 

* Sir,—In pureuance to my promise I have sent you the 
story you desired of me when [ saw you last. Sir, after 
that late King was beheaded (if I mistake not) Lathom 
House which belonged to the Earl of Darby (who was 
also beheaded at Leverpoole) was surrendered to my Lord 
Fairfax upon promise of having quarter, at which sur- 
rendry my father being in the eum, and Chaplaine 
to the Earle of Darbys children, who were imprisoned 
in in [sie] Leverpoole Goall, where he was kept close 
prisoner in the Dungeon, tho’ the rest were premitted the 
liberty of the Goall Yard, where, I believe he would 
have layne till the Kings returne, or till death had set 
him at liberty, if it had not been his fortune to be freed 
by the following accident. The Patriarchs of Greece, 
hearing of the unparalled murder of our late King, by his 
own subjects, sent one of their own body asan Envoy over 
here into England, and his errand was this, to know of 
Oliver Cromwell & the rest—By what Law either of God 
or Man they put their King to Death. But the Patriarch 
speaking no other language, but the common Greek, and 
coming without an interpreter, no body understood him ; 
and tho’ there were many good Greccians (whose names [ 


understand his Greek. Thereupon Lentale who 
speaker to the House of Commons, told them, that Fen 
was in Prison (one of the King’s Party) that underatoo{ 
the common Greek, who would interpret to them wha: 
the Patriarch said, if they would set him at liberty { 
withall promise not to punish him if what he interprete 
out of the Patriarch’s words that reflected on them: Which 
at last they were forced to do, tho’ much against their Wy 
At last the day was set for hearing where WAS preser 
Cromwell, Bradshaw, & most of the late King’s Tudges, 
not all; when the Patriarch came he wrote in the conn 
Greek the aforesaid Sentence & signed it with his hand 
after which my father turned it [into} other Greg 
which when it was writ he did (tho with much ade 
understand, & set his hand to it; then Then | si¢} my 
father turned it into Latin & English, and delivered; 
under his hand to Cromwell, that that was the busines 
of the Patriarch’s Embassy, who then returned him thi 
answer, that they would consider of it, & in a short tin 
send him their answer: but after a long stay, and muy 
delays, the Patriarch was forced to return, a wise ash: 
came, Upon the Patriarch’s departure, they would hay 
sent my father to prison again, but Lontale would noti¢ 
them ; saying, that it was their promise that he shulj 
be at liberty ; whereupon they sent for him, & com. 
manded him not to divulge it upon pain of imprisonment 
if not of death. Then Lentale made him Preacher of the 
Roles, & my father bought him a chamber in Grays Inn: 
which chamber he afterwards parted with to Mr. Barker 
who now has the possession of them. This is th 
Relation which I have heard my Father oftentimes tell, 
& to the best of my knowledge, [ have ncither added ax 
diminished any thing.” 

Probably the original is among Ballard’s MS 
in the Bodleian, where also may perhaps be sone 
letters or notes giving more information on th 
subject. Joun E. T. Lovepar, 


Kyortine Caurcu, 1713.—In the Examine 
for April 20-24, 1713, No, 44, there was inserted 
a very remarkable statement, which excited a gret 
deal of interest. Speaking of the “ Faction” and 
their irreligious acts, the writer said :— 

“Thus to instance one of their late converts, m 
sooner was Dismal among the Whigs, and confirm! 
past retrieving, but Lady Char—te is taken knottingia 
St. James's Chapel, during Divine Service, in the im 
mediate presence both of God and Her Majesty, who 
were affronted together, that the Family might appe 
to be entirely come over. I spare the Beauty for the 
sake of her Birth: but certainly there was no occasion 
for so publick a Proof, that her fingers are more de 
terous in tying a knot, than her Father's brains in pe 
plexing the Government.” 

Who wrote this it is difficult to ascertain—posilly 
Oldisworth, possibly Mrs. Manley ; but it has bea 
suggested, of course, that Swift was the instigator, 
though for this there is little or no foundatio. 
Anyhow, it brought an immediate reply fre 
Steele, who, in the Guardian of April 28, 173 
No. 41, comments with just indignation on i 
gross indecency of thus dragging into publicnote 
a young lady of rank, who had, in truth, no ful 
but that of being her father’s daughter. 
ends :— 

“Lady Char—te’s quality will make it impossiblet# 
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tie the business of every honest Man to trace the 
dfender, and expose him to the Indignation of his 
forereign.” 
Whoever wrote the article in question, it is clear, 
ted him of the action, for when the Ex- 
aminer was reprinted in the following year there 
were several important changes made; amongst 
others, No. 44 appeared as No. 33, and the para- 
gaph in relation to the lady was entirely left ont. 
It is, of course, well known that “Dismal” was 
Daniel Finch, second Earl of Nottingham, who 
bad been advertised for in the Post Boy of Decem- 
ber 6 in these words :— 

“Whereas a very tall, thin, swarthy complectioned 
man, between sixty and seventy years of age, wearing a 
brown coat, with little sleeves, and long pockets, has 
lately withdrawn himself from his friends, being seduced 
by wicked persons to follow ill courses: These are to 
give notice, that whoever shall discover him shall have 
ten shillings reward,” &c, 

It was, of course, deemed fair play to publish any 
number of squibs against the Earl of Nottingham 
under the pleasant alias of Dismal, but it was 
dearly a breach of good manners and beyond the 
recognized limits of fair political warfare thus to 
bring in the name of a young lady merely to try 
md vex her father. Lady Charlotte Finch was 
then attached to the court, and became Duchess 
of Somerset in 1726. The Examiner, in No. 48, 
endeavoured to soften the matter by saying that the 
young lady “knotted in the Chapel upon some 

Wednesday in Lent, but it was before Divine 
Service began, and out of pure Inadvertency.” 
this explanation, like the original attack, was 
wholly suppressed when the Examiner was re- 
printed in 1714. Steele returned to the subject 
iin in the Guardian of May 12, writing with 
woch irritation, in the evident belief that Swift 
ws his adversary. The important influence which 
this otherwise trifling matter had on the estrange- 
ment of these two great men gives it a peculiar 
interest. Bat it has also a minor significance in 
wtion to the habits of the time, if we are to 
wderstand that ladies of rank in 1713 really took 
work with them to the Chapel Royal. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Sreuuinc or Surnames.—Everybody knows 
tat Shakespeare did not know how to spell his 
own name ; that Mr. Weller, senior’s, views of the 
initial letter of his own patronymic were incom- 
parably more decided than his distinguished son 
was inclined to accede to; and that a number of 

ole personages in antiquity were hazy in their 
totions of what posterity would expect of them 
vhen the editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography should be called upon to give them a 

in his volumes ; bat it has not often ha 

ened to me to find such luxuriant variety in the 

uerent forms of a single and simple name as the 
witer of a thirteenth century document now before 


me has exhibited. This document is a roll of the 
rents and customary services of the tenants of 
Dame Margery de Crek in Flixton, co. Suffolk, 
drawn up in the year 1252, probably in view of 
her handing over all her property for the en- 
dowment of the nunnery of which she was the 
foundress. At the head of the list of tenants 
stands the most considerable of them, whose rents 
and services are given in minute detail. This 
gentleman’s name stands forth at starting as 
Petrus Le Calpb. The second tenant having bad 
his rent, &c, set down, is said to be liable to all 
the services, “ sicut Petrus Le Cauf”; the third, 
sicut Petrus le Cauph”; the fourth, “ sicut Petrus 
Calvus.” The scribe having arrived at this satis- 
factory form, sticks to it for some thirty or forty 
more entries, until, wearied by the dismal monotony, 
he starts afresh and bursts forth into a new form, 
to wit, “‘ Petrus le Chauf,” after which he drops 
the unnecessary surname altogether, and curtly 
describes him as “ Petrus predictus.” Only once 
before have I met with anything so flagrant 
as this scrivener’s impatience of uniformity, and 
that was in a cartulary, wherein the Cheyneys 
figured as familiar names under the forms of 
Cheyney, de Chesne, Chesney, ad Quercum, 
Querquetum, and atte Oke; but then in this 
cartulary the worthies were members of the same 
family four or five generations apart from one 
another. And yet people will stickle for the old 
way of spelling their family name. One friend of 
mine startled his admirers—and who could know 
him without admiring and loving him ?—a few 
years ago by climbing up his pulpit with one F at 
the beginning of his name and coming down to 
the vestry with two, which he has always gravely 
demanded of us as his undoubted right ever since 
—and he shall have them. 
Avcustus JEssorrP. 


Women Actors on THE EvizapeTHan Stace. 
—I have lately come across two passages which 
seem to prove that there was occasional substitu- 
tion of women in female parts for the usual boy- 
actors on the Elizabethan stage. The first passage 
may be familiar to your readers, the second I think 
will be new to them. Tom Coryat, in his Crudi- 
ties (1611, p. 247), speaking of his experiences at 
Venice, writes :— 

“*T was at one of their playhouses where I saw a 
Comedie acted...... Here I observed certaine things that 
I never saw before, for I saw women acte,a thing that 
I never saw before, though I have heard that it hath beene 
sometimes used in London, and they performed it with 
as good a grace, action, gesture, and whatsoever con- 
venient for a Player, as ever I saw any masculine Actor.” 
John Chamberlain, writing to Dudley Carleton, 
under date Nov. 19, 1602, says:— 

“ And now we are in mirth, I must not forget to tell 
you of a cousening prancke of one Venner, of Lincolns 
Inne, that gave out bills of a famous play on Satterday 
was sevenight on the Banckeside, fo be acted only by cer- 
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tain gentlemen and gentlewomen of account. The price 
at comming in was two shillings or eighteen pence at 
Jeast : and when he had gotten most part of the mony 
into his hands, he wold have shewed them a faire paire 
of heeles, but he was not so nimble to get up on horse- 
backe, but that he was faine to forsake that course, and 
betake himselfe to the water, where he was pursued and 
taken and brought before the Lord Cheife Justice, who 
wold make nothing of it but a gest and a merriment, and 
bounde him over in five pound to appeare at the sessions. 
In the meane time the common people, when they saw 
themselves deluded, revenzed themselves upon the hang- 
ings, curtains, stooles, walles, and whatsoever came in 
theire way, very outragiously, and made great spoile: 
there was great store of goade companie, and many noble- 
men.” — Chamberlain's Letters, temp. Elizabeth, pub. 
Camden Soc., p. 163. 

Great ladies, it is well known, acted privately 
in masques at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, but 
both Coryat and Chamberlain are referring to the 
public theatres. The very earliest reference to the 
+_—— of actresses there is usually assumed to 

Pepys’s entry under date Jan. 3, 1660/1: “To 
the Theatre where was acted [Beaumont and 
Fletcher's] Beggar’s Bush, and here the first time 
that ever | saw women come upon the stage.” 

Sipyey L. Lee. 


“Tae Vision or Jupcment.”—The following is 
cut from a London book-catalogue for March :— 

* 434, Southey (Robt. ).—The Vision of Judgment, by 
Quevedo Redivivus, suggested by the Composition so 
entitled, by the Auther of Wat Tyler, 8vo. sewed, 5s. 
R, Carlile, 1824. Very scarce, a clever parody, evi- 
dently written by Carlile himself,” 
The clever parody here alluded to is the well-known 
“ Vision” by Lord Byron :— 

© St. Peter sat by the celestial gate,” &c. 
W. 


Wo tr Bors.—The well-known story of Romulus 
and Remus having been suckled by a wolf is re- 
garded as fabulous, but is paralleled thus. Iam 
credibly informed that a belief in the habit is 
general throughout British India, and the following 
is cited as one among many such stories. In 
recent years some Anglo-Indian friends of mine, 
travelling in the North-West Provinces, visited a 
charitable institution near Agra, known as “the 
Church Missionary Society’s Orphanage,” where 
two children had been received under the follow- 
ing circumstances. A magistrate of the neigh- 
bourhood, having been informed that some human 
beings had been observed frequenting the cave of 
some wild beasts, had a fire lighted at the mouth, 
and smoked out the inmates. Some wolves bolted 
out and effected their escape, but two male children 
were secured, They were utterly uninformed ; they 
moved only on all fours, and could not stand up- 
right ; had no speech, and refused cooked food. 
They were received into the asylum as above, and 
received every attention. They are called “ wolf 
boys”; and the theory is that a female wolf had 
captured them in infancy to suckle. I am told 


that children are frequently so abducted and 
nourished by wolves, who, obtaining food eqs 
and not being pinched with cold, lose all vorggj 
and foster their human sucklings with Scrupulog 
attention. If this habit should become authen. 
ticated, it will rehabilitate the Roman legend and, 
I should fancy, explain the were wolf superstitig, 
in a satisfactory manner. Lysarr, 


Wauarr : Gravt.—In Mary Linskill’s “ Pictury 
from Whitby” (Good Words, January, 1945 
p. 25) she speaks of wharf and ghaut as synopy. 
mous, whereas I apprehend ghaut is the Whitby 
pronunciation of gote, meaning the sluice by th 
wharf, Epw. J. Witsoy, 


Ayoyymous Book: “ Remrniscences op 4 
Scortish Gentteman.”—The editors of the ney 
Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymoy 
Literature of Great Britain should note that the 
author of the book entitled “ Reminiscences of g 
Scottish Gentleman, commencing in 1787, by 
Philo Scotus, Lond., 1861, 8vo. pp. [vi] 362,” was 
Philip Barrington Ainslie, third son of Sir Philip 
Ainslie, of Pittan, Kut., by the Hon. Elizabeth, 
daughter of the twelfth Lord Gray. He is é& 
scribed by Playfair in his British Family Anti. 
quity, vol. iii. p. 558, as “a merchant at Live. 
pool.” In 1807 he married, as he states on p, 273 
of his Reminiscences, Bridget, daughter of Mr 
Edgar Corrie, of the important Liverpool firmo 
Edgar Corrie & Co., afterwards Corrie, Gladston 
& Bradshaw. The book includes some interesting 
anecdotes of the Gladstone family. 

Ernest Axox, 

66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Spanish Armapa.—I should be glad to kar 
if there exist any lists or records of officers who 
served in the fleet sent to oppose the “ Invincible 
Armada.” Also, if it is possible to find the nama 
of the principal Spanish ecclesiastics who accom 
panied the latter ill-fated expedition. I haves 
antique ring, which has descended to me from 
ancestor, a captain in our navy at that time 
engaged against the Spaniards; and a piece 
paper attached states that the ring belonged ts 
bishop on board one of the vessels of the Armads 
This signet-ring has the keys of the church, &, 
engraved in an emerald stone, and I should & 
greatly indebted to any one who could point o 
a way of throwing light upon this interesting reli 
Morant says one hundred and fifty monks, unde 
Martin Alarco, Vicar of the Inquisition, scot 
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ied the Armada. Could the ring have been 
tis} Monks, I suppose, could not wear rings. 
Devonia. 


Portrait or Dr. Morrat.—It is possible that 
sme of your readers may havecomeacross a portrait 
inoil of the late Dr. Moffat, of South Africa, which 
has been missing for a good many years, Three 
ofhis children are sure that they saw this portrait 
in the cottage of their grandfather at Winton, near 
Patricroft, in Lancashire. The grandfather died in 
1953, and after bis death the portrait is supposed to 
hove fallen into the hands of a Mr. Barrow, whose 
¢fects were put up to auction. A friend of the 
Moffats went to the sale, and succeeded in saving 
two other family portraits, but did not see that 
now in question. On Dr. Moffat’s return to this 
country he made some inquiry, and intended to 
have made a still more systematic search, but the 
intention was never carried out. The portrait is 
varly life size. A miniature copy of it is in my 
pssession, and I have a perfect recollection of 
weing the original in my childhood, thirty-five years 
go. It was taken in 1816, and would probably 
nt strike any one of the present generation as 
being a portrait of Dr. Moffat. He was twenty- 
meat that time. The face is beardless, and the 
air brushed down over the forehead. There is a 
white handkerchief or scarf round the neck, and 
the black coat and waistcoat have those wonder- 
filly high and uncomfortable looking collars in 
which our forefathers propped up their heads. 

J. S. Morrar. 

lf, Blythe Villas, West Kensington Park, W, 


ApostoLius.— Where can one see the proverbs 
Michael Apostolius? He seems to have jotted 
down a number of proverbs, the two hundred and 
fity-fourth of which says, “If you can go by land, 
do not go by water.” Simplicius says that Cato 
repented of only one thing in his life, and that 
ms having gone by ship somewhere when he 
aight have gone by land. Pilpay seems to think 
il travelling indicative of a fool, and, all summed 
tp, he is, perhaps, not far from right. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“Schoo. ror Scanpau.”—To whom are we 
indebted for the attempt to improve upon Sheridan 
in library editions of the School for Scandal by 
the insertion of the words, ‘Oh ! damn your senti- 
ments,” at the end of the fourth act? Sheridan 
"s not afraid of plainness of speech, and could 

i an oath as well as any man when he 
thought it to the point. But the climax of absur- 


brilliant repartee must be an anti-climax. So 
down comes the curtain. But the gods, who love 
the conquering side, more dearly love a damn. 
Stage custom, therefore, allows honest Sir Peter 
not only the last word, but words that tickle the 
ears of the gods and evoke their hearty guffuws. 
Once introduced on the stage, the appearance of 
the words in acting editions is intelligible. But 
why should they appear in a library edition of 
Sheridan’s works, published in 1883, to which the 
following notice is appended }— 

* Tt is the editor’s intention to reepect that change in 
the convention of society which excludes now from our 
common acquaintance certain plainnesses of thought 
and speech cnce honestly meant and honestly allowed. 
By a little care in this respect much of the best litera- 
ture can, with slight injury to its best features, be 
rescued from neglect. The use and beauty of old 
ae are surely separable from their dust and 
irt. 
Perhaps so. 
monument happens to be clean ? 


But why stick on the dirt where the 
KILLIGREW. 


Earty Printinc.—Le Livre for December, 
1884 (pt. i. p. 397), contains a chronological table 
(extracted from the Bulletin de l’ Imprimerie et de 
la Librairie) of the establishment of printing in 
various parts of the world. Under the date 1530 
is “ Hoolum (Irlande),” a place I fail to recognize. 
The dates 1772, 1780, and 1792 are given as the 
years in which the printing-press was established 
in the respective towns of Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay. Is this correct? I am under the im- 
pression that the presidency towns of India were 
furnished with the press at earlier dates than those 
specified in the list. W. F. P. 


Bussocky.—I was superintending the levelling 
of a new cricket ground for a village club, and the 
South Lincolnshire man who was taking up the 
turf was expatiating on the happy selection of the 
pitch. He said, “ There’s nothing bussocky about 
it, no rushes, nor nothing of that.” Perhaps 
bussocky is only another form for tussocky, from 
tussock, a tuft of coarse grass, Is it a Lincolnshire 
word ? Curnpert Bebe. 


Tae Game or Foorsnatt.—There is a proverb 
at Scone, in the county of Perth, that ‘‘ All is fair 
at the ball of Scone.” Sir Frederick M. Eden, in 
his Statistical Account of Scotland, supposes that 
the game had its origin in the days of chivalry, 
when it is alleged that an Italian who came into 
Scotland challenged all the parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scone under a certain penalty should 
they decline his challenge. This was generally done; 
but Scone accepting, beat the foreigner, and in 


dity is reached in the speech with which Joseph | consequence the game was instituted. Strutt, in 
Surface, after his utter exposure, accompanies Sir | his Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, 
“You are rash, Sir Peter. | says that the game was prohibited in the reign of 


| 


Peter off the stage. 
oa shall hear me. The man who shuts out con- 
"ction by refusing to——” To that the most 


Edward III., and again by James I. From other 
sources I find that although football was very 
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pular in Scotland, it was held in low esteem in 
Bugland even in Shakespeare’s time. King Lear 
having chastised Goneril’s steward, the latter 
replies, “I’ll not be struck, my Lord,”—‘‘ Nor 
tripped neither, you base football player,” replied 
the Earl of Kent, tripping up his heels (L. iv.). 
When did the game first become popular in Eng- 
land ? Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mornine anp Hymy.—Who is the 
author of what is called the ‘ Morning Hymn” 
and of the old tune? In Hymns Ancient and 
Modern the words are altered and the tune is 
altogether different. Are there more verses than 
the three usually sung? When did this and the 
three verses of Bishop Ken’s Evening Hymn drop 
out of use as the commencement of our Church 
services, which alone I remember from boyhood 
more than seventy years ago? What is the origin 
of this tune, so well known ? 

Tuomas WARNER. 


Hopyotr Famity. — Particulars concerning 
members of this family, which held estates in 
county Cork, are solicited by 

F, P. H. Huoues. 

Anglesey Villa, Cheltenham. 


Avutnor Wantep.—In Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant’s Sympnewmata (Blackwood, 1885) I read at 
p. 135:— 

“The vague and mighty writer who remarked of late, 
that if the last century solved the question of the man, 
the present one must solve the question of the woman, 
scarcely imagined how literally, nor in what manner, 
this truth is demonstrating itself,” 

Who was “the vague and mighty writer”; and in 
what sense did he mean that the last century 
solved the question of the man ? Cc. C. M. 


the Poetical Register 
for 1810-11 (vol. viii. p. 299) there is printed a 
charming poem, called “The Parish Clerk,” by 
Mr. William Vernon, stated there to have been 
first printed in the year 1758. It describes in ex- 
cellent verse many contemporary village social 
habits and customs, I want to know if it has been 
reprinted in any easily accessible collection. If 
not, I should gladly copy it out for your columns. 
The name of William Vernon does not occur in 
Lowndes, but in Allibone I find: ‘ Vernon, 
William, a private soldier in the Old Buffs, Poems 
on Several Occasions, Lond., 1758, 12mo.” 


J. D. 
Watson and Mostey Famities, — Can any 
one tell me the Christian name of —— Watson, of 


Newcastle -upon- Tyne, who married Jane, the 
eldest daughter of Edward Mosley, Alderman of 
that city; also any particulars of the Watson 
family, who seem to have been in Newcastle since 
the early part of the sixteenth century ? 


Mac- 


kenzie’s History of Newcastle and Gateshead gives 
Robert Watson, Sheriff of Newcastle in 15}. 
John Watson, Sheriff in 1525; John Wats, 
Sheriff in 1567; John Watson, Mayor in 157; 
and another of the same name, Sheriff in 1633 
Where can I find further particulars of the family 
with pedigree ? 

In the same book is given the inscription, iz 
the church of St. Nicholas, to the above Edwar 
Mosley, who was Alderman of the city in 1758 anj 
Mayor in 1767 and 1781. Mosley Street wy 
named after his son, who, I think, was Mayor 
Newcastle, and knighted before i824. The arm; 
of this family are a chevron between three hammers 
or pickaxes ; crest, a crane. These arms are like 
those of the Mosleys, baronets. What is the r 
lationship, and when did a branch of the family 
settle in Newcastle ? 

—— Watson, who married Jane Mosley, let 
two daughters: Jane, who married Henry Gibson, 
surgeon, of Newcastle ; and another daughter, who 
married —— Effingham. There is a tradition 
that the family of Burdon were connected in sone 
way with the above families; but I can find m 

roof of it. There are many tombstones to the 
hel Gibsons, and others in the church of &. 
Nicholas; but I can obtain no further particular 
of them, and have applied in vain to various book 
sellers for Richardson’s Monwmental Inscription 
in the Church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upm- 
Tyne, which I believe would give me the infor 
mation I seek without troubling your — 
TRIX. 


Avexanper Carcott,— When at Univenity 
College, Oxford, the Rev. W. Jones says:— 

* An attachment to some friends...... drew me often to 

Wadham College, which society has two Hebrew scholar: 
ships, on one of which there was (c. 1746) a gentleman, 
a Mr, Catcott, of Bristol.” — Afemoirs of Bp. Horn, 
1795, pp. 22-3. 
How did Alexander Catcott obtain the “ Hodg 
scholarship, and when? He was at Winches 
College in 1743, and held a lectureship in Bris! 
in 1749. Wittiam Geonse. 

Clifton, 


Bishop Bartow.—Will you permit me to at 
for information through your columns as to 
existence of any portrait (painting, print, @ 
etching) of Bp. William Barlow, of St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, Bath and Wells, and Chichester, the 
last named a.p. 1559? Information as to tlt 
whereabouts of any such portrait would grety 
oblige. T. B.D. 

Warwick, 

P.S.—Any book containing a portrait would be 
sufficient. 


Wincnester Scroor.—Who was head 
in 1743? At this date were Mr. Speed and | 
Amis tutors there? Both are named in 4 
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dated ‘‘ Winton, June 14, 1743,” relating to a 
scholar then at the college. M, E. 


Marine Apprenticesuir.—Will any of your 
readers kindly refer me to one of the earliest known 
forms of an indenture of apprenticeship to the cea 
service, and to the earliest evidence of an appren- 
tice to the sea service having been taken? 

Epwarp 8. Witson. 

Melton, Brough, East Yorkshire. 


Zexp.—* Was there ever such a people ?” asks 
the Rev. L. H. Mordacque, translator of Salverte’s 
Hist. Names, in his notes, ii. 400. Anquetil says 
it means living, Zend-Avesta, the living word. 
There was 2 Kurd tribe called Zend, and Kerim- 
Khan was of it. Has anything been arrived at 
since 1864 with respect to this ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Replies. 


SIZES OF BOOKS, 
(6 S, xi, 164.) 

G. H. C. is in error in supposing that the 
“associated librarians” have decided upon a uni- 
form or any scale for the measurement and de- 
scription of the sizes of books. And he is not 
alone in the opinion, nor in publishing it, for a 
provincial bookseller has lately prefixed to his 
catalogues the table of sizes given by G. H. C. as 
being the adopted scheme of the Library Associa- 
tion, It is, therefore, desirable to point out that 
the Association, although it has considered the 
matter, has come to no conclusion upon it. That 
this is the case may be most easily seen by refer- 
ence to the February number of the Library 
Chronicle, where the “ Cataloguing Rules” of the 
Association are printed with the latest corrections. 
Rule 7 directs that amongst other particulars is to 
begiven “ the size,” but adds no word of instruction 
sto how the size shall be ascertained. To anti- 
tipate objection, it may be added that, according 
to the published proceedings, the subject has been 
before the Association many times, and as the 
result of the labours of several committees, re- 
viewed annually by the whole Association, and 
titending over a series of years, it has been 
dropped. C. M. 


Idonot know who G. H. C. is, but I do know that 
does not understand what is meant by the size of 
tbook. The past generation of librarians and book- 
binders found it an easy matter to sey what size a 
was because then a sheet of uniform dimensions 
vas used, but nowadays we are fonder of variety 
Were our fathers. The publishers some years 

4g begged the British Museum authorities to adopt 


confusion. The answer was decisive: “ You 
adopt one sheet, and then we shall be able to 
adopt one designation.” Of course. The size of 
the sheet is the basis for the designation. The 
“size-sticks” now used by binders are clumsy 
instruments, but I know of two good ones. They 
are duplicates, like a carpenter’s rule, made to 
order, with all the sizes marked—the length on 
one side, the breadth on the other. One was in 
the possession of old Hayday (than whom no 
better binder): this was of ivory. The other, of 
box-wood, is owned by the library clerk, House 
of Commons. The following is copied from that 
marvel of a dictionary by Stormonth, under 
“ Paper” :— 

Folésof General Written Particular Length Breadth 

sheet of designation. shert. designation. in inches, 


arya about 
2 folio fol. royal folio 2 12} 
demy folio 17} 11} 
crown folio 15 10 
foolscap folio 13} } 
1 quarto 4to. royal quarto 312) 10 
demy quarto 11} st 
crown quarto 10 7> 
foolscap quarto 6} 
8 cctavo 8vo. royal octavo 10 6t 
demy octavo ] 64 
crown octavo 7+ 5 
foolscap octavo 6} 4h 
12 duodeciimo 12mo. royal duodecimo 8} 5 
demy duodecimo 7! 43] 
18 octodecimo 18mo. a 3 
And other varying sizes. 
24 quarto- 
vigesimo 24mo. 3} 
Besides other sizes. 
32 secundo- 
trigesimo 32mo. &} 33 


Besides other sizes. 
This table omits 48mo., which is often used for 
small Prayer Books. The measurement is that of 
the uncut leaf. Pott folio is smaller than foolscap, 
imperial is larger than royal, atlas and elephant 
are still larger. LipRaRiAN. 


In regard to the size of books it is evident that 
the associated librarians have done nothing but to 
append measurement in inches to the ordinary 
nomenclature. Folio, quarto, octavo remain just 
what they were before. They are determined by 
the folding of the sheets. A very small-sized sheet 
would fold in quarto to less than eight inches, and 
it would inevitably be a quarto, let the librarians 
call it 18mo, till they are black in the face as 
printers’ ink. They can regulate large or small 
by inches, but can never change the folding by 
measuring with a foot-rule. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Samuet Jouysoy, or Cuesnire (6 §, i. 
314, 338).—At the first of these references Mr. 
Witimorr Dixon asks whether the name of the 
author of The Blazing Comet and of Hurlothrumbo 
was really Samuel Johnson, or whether he merely 
assumed “that name, as hinted by Boswell, to 


te designation, so as to do away with the present 


annoy the lexicographer and bring him into ridi- 
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cule.” At the second reference Mr, Austin 
Dosson replies that the latter supposition could 
not be true, because when Hurlothrumbo was 
acted in 1729 Dr. Johnson was “an unknown 
student at Pembroke College, Oxford”; and a 
writer whose name is familiar to all contributors 
to “ N. & Q.” refers to some other works of Samuel 
Johnson, of Cheshire, with the remark that “ there 
is no known reason to dispute his right to the 
name also borne by the lexicographer.” Now, on 
reading Mr. Dosson’s letter it at once occurred 
to me that the Samuel Johnson, of Cheshire, could 
not be the writer referred to by Dr. Johnson. 
To show this allow me to quote the passage on 
the subject from Croker’s Boswell, p. 366, where, 
during the account of Dr. Johnson’s travels in 
Scotland (anno 1773), some scraps of his conver- 
sation are quoted, amongst which is the follow- 
ing:— 

“Some years ago, a foolish piece was published, said 

to be written ‘by 8. Johnson.’ Some of my friends 
wanted me to be very angry about this, I said it would 
be in vain; for the answer would be ‘S. Johnson may be 
Simon Johnson, or Simeon Johnson, or Solomon John- 
son’; and even if the full name, Samuel Johnson, had 
been used, it might be said, ‘It is not you; it is a 
much cleverer fellow.’ ” 
Of course the last sentence is to be taken ironi- 
cally; but Dr. Johnson’s memory was always 
keen, and he was hardly likely, had the name of 
the writer to whom he referred been stated to be 
Samuel Johnson, to have forgotten it, and have 
spoken of him as “S, Johnson” (with only initial 
of Christian name). Moreover, he would hardly 
speak in 1773 of a play published in 1729 and 
acted in 1732 as having been published “ some 
years ago.” Besides, what friends could have sug- 
gested when these plays were published that John- 
son should be angry at the use of his name? In 
1729 he was still a student at Oxford; in 1732 
he was an usher at Market Bosworth ; and it was 
not until 1735 that he first appeared as a writer 
by the publication of his translation of Lobo’s 
voyage to Abyssinia, nor was the poem of London 
(by which he first became in any degree famous) 
published until 1738. 

But was there no other Johnson besides the 
quondam dancing- master of Cheshire to whom 
the great doctor could have referred? In 1758 
a writer calling himself “S. Johnson” published 
in London a duodecimo volume under the title, 
A Compleat Introduction to the Art of Writing 
Letters...... to which is prefixed A Grammar of the 
English Language. This was about four years 


after the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 


fifteen years before he made the remark about it 
in Scotland which is quoted by Boswell. 

W. T. Lyyy, 
Blackheath. 


Prerix “Coto” Prace-Names (6" §. xi, 
122).—I have personally explored a great many 
of these sites. Some few, I must admit, do very 
distinctly bear the aspect of a colliery or charcoal 
yard, but in making this admission I must add that 
the aspect referred to may just as well suit a haygarth 
or rickyard ; a storage for fuel, a storage for fodder, 
would equally meet some necessary requirements of 
the Roman legionaries quartered in Britain. As 
regards the etymology, we know that charred wood 
was once called coal, and Grim, the collier of 
Croydon, was a charcoal burner in good circum- 
stances, It is, however, evident, from certain re- 
mains, that the Romans had access both to 
bituminous and to mineral coal. Again, I do 
not see that a charcoal burner’s hut would be able 
to maintain its specific name, because any place 
where wood then abounded would furnish a site, 
and there might be several such in a large forest, 
yet no Roman road in the neighbourhood, which, 
however, is known to be invariably the case 
where the name of Cold Harbour is found ; true, 
they are isolated spots, they give no evidence of 
constructive works for defensive purposes, n0 
Roman remains are found, so they could not have 
been Roman habitations. 

For all this I conclude that the d is intrusive, 
partly thrown in for uniformity with place-name, 
such as Coldblow, &c., and partly because coal or 
cole does not coalesce with the aspirate, but re 
quires a solid consonant between the ¢ and a. The 
majority of the sites called Cold Harbour are, or 
have been, converted into farms, farmhouses, farm- 
yards, farmsteads, while the full form Cold Har- 
bour Farm is quite common. I would suggest that 
the primitive cole stands for the Teutonic kohl, in 
succession to the Latin cauwlis, and that Cole 
Harbour would mean a kail-yard, a kitchen garden, 
kail being for cabbage, coleworts ; Swedish kaal- 
gard, a garden of herbs. This seems a fair work- 
ing theory, and will be further developed in treat- 
ing of the second half of the compound. 

The terminal is a real mystery, for I take the 
whole to bea reduplicated word. There are, 0 
were, two Cold Harbours within what we now call 
the City of London. One such site adjoins the 
White Tower, near Billingsgate, and is marked it 
all old maps, but appears now to be an open spac? 
packed with trophy cannon; the other was ™ 


and his friends may well have thought that the 
unknown writer was assuming a name which 
looked like his without actually using the name 
itself, and suggested that he ought to obtain an 
injunction against the assumption, as it might 
lead to mistake. The date in question was about 
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sso “a great house called Cold Harbrough...... 
jn the parish of All Saints [the great, called] ad 
fonam,” from a hay wharf. The Cold Harbrough 
was also known as Pountney’s Inn, and fell finally 
to the Talbot family. 

I propose to connect Erber and Harbrough as 
one word diversely spelled, and to derive both 
from the Latin herba, English herbary, the point 
of union being in the existence of a hay wharf, and 
the designation ad fwnam applied to the adjacent 
church, It seems quite admissible to connect 
fodder with herbs and vegetables, here imported 
and stored for local use or sale, and it may well 
have been so throughout the country. So excel- 
lent an authority as Prof. Skeat explains, “ L. 
herba, grass, fodder, herb.” This is just what I 
contend for as the origin of the suffix in Cold 
Harbour, thus making £rber a local synonym for 
fenam. To digress for a moment, I may refer to 
the word Coleman as equivalent to collier. We 
have in London a St. Katherine Coleman, Fen- 
church Street, named, according to Stow, from “a 
great haw-yard or garden of old time called Cole- 
mn Haw.” This term Coleman Haw may pair 
of with St. Mary Bothaw by the Erber, and we 
pss on to St. Mary Colechurch, now joined with 
8. Olave Jewry. This church was buiit on a wall. 
Mr. Thoms glosses Stow’s word haw-yard as 
“A-S. ort-geard, an orchard or garden”; ort= 
vort,a plant, and also, I should suppose, con- 
nected or confounded with orts, from the verb 
dan, toeat ; while St. Mary Colechurch is just as 
closely connected with Coleman Street, Moorfields. 
We are thus led away from coal, as carbon or 
nineral, and brought back every way to cole, kail, 
bhi, as a vegetable, while it all serves to strengthen 
ny view of the reduplication. 

It must be remembered that some of these 
words are exact equivalents ; thus Latin fenam 
compares with our words fee, feud, fief=cattle, 
just as our word fodder compares with Latin pasco, 
to eat. So our word food compares with the 
latin herba, just as Greek qop/3i) compares with 
pasture ; the leading idea is green meat for man 
or horse, 

These Cold Harbours I take to have been way- 
tide market gardens, the distinctive feature of 
Which would be an encircling hedge, forming an 
taclosure that served to mark them as distinctive 
, and has thus fixed a common name to them. 
have left no signs of populous occupation, 
they would need no garrisons ; so, both for sup- 
plying a meaning and avoiding objections, I think 
my proposal will be found to meet the case on all 
points, Hat. 


If Mr. Appy looks at the long list published by 
me in which the Roman sites are marked with R, 
he will see another element which must be taken 
lato account, This is a list of some few places in 


the Germanic countries of the Continent. The 
prefix Cold was brought into Britain by our fore- 
fathers and not invented here. As pointed out 
by others, and more fully by myself, the principle 
of nomenclature applied by them to Roman sites 
and remains was on a definite system, and much 
like that applied by the Seljuks and other Turks 
in Asia Minor. Although I have never been able 
absolutely to define the meaning of cold, my in- 
clination is to the meaning suggested of empty, 
abandoned. At the same time it is impossible to 
put out of sight the less frequent term windy. 
There is always the possibility of some mytholo- 
gical reference, which is now obscure. My list of 
Cold Harbours was enlarged from that of Mr. 
Hartshorne, who bestowed much labour on the 
subject. Hype CLarke. 


I have frequently heard my nurse, a native of 
Stratford-on-Avon, use the word collied in Shake- 
speare’s sense of blackened, e.g., “I’ve collied my 
hands,” &c., by touching coal. A. A, 


Ken a Praaiarist (6 8, xi. 146).— 
Mr. W. Sykes apparently is not familiar with 
the excellent edition of the Religio Medici by his 
confrére, the learned physician Dr. W. A. Green- 
hill, Lond. 1881. At p. 289 there is this note 
upon the lines in the FR, M., p. 119:— 

“*Compare this with the beautiful and well-known 
‘Evening Hymn’ of Bp. Ken; and these again with 
several of the Hymni Ecclesia, especially that beginning 
‘ Salvator mundi, Domine,’ with which Ken and Browne, 
both Wykehamists, must have been familiar. See 
Bowles’s Life of Ken.’—R. M., by Gardiner ,Lond. Pick- 
ering, 1845.” 

I confess to being rather familiar with “N. & Q.,” 
sol beg leave to point out a former note from 
S. J. (3' S. xii. 327), which may perhaps be taken 
to state the case fairly enough :— 

“ Bishop Ken's Hymns.—These are certainly not 
original compositions. They are paraphrases, and very 
beautiful ones, of three noble hymns in the Roman 
Breviary, ‘Awake, my soul,’ is ‘ Ab solis ortu,’ ‘ Glory 
to Thee’ is ‘Te lucis ante terminum.’ The Midnight 
Hymn has a similar origin, but I forget the Latin 
original 

In some remarks upon this note, at p. 445, Ca- 
CUTTENSIS writes :— 

“ Bishop Ken was by no means the first who para- 
phrased the original hymns, Every admirer of the 
Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne must have found 
there a beautiful hymn of thirty lines, which he terms 
‘The Dormitive I take to bedward,’ and in which nearly 
the whole of the Evening and part of the Morning 
Hymn are plainly embodied.” 

The view of these writers is that Sir Thomas 
Browne and Bishop Ken borrowed from previous 
hymns. Ep. 


The resemblances between Ken’s Evening Hymn 
and Sir Thomas Browne’s “The night is come,” 
in Religio Medici, have, I think, been several 
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times noted. They are alluded to in Pickering’s 
edition of 1845, edited by the Rev. Henry 
Gardiner, who says:— 

“Compare this [Browne's poem] with the beautiful 
and well-known‘ Evening Hymn’ of Bp. Ken; and these 
again with several of the Hymni Ecclesia, especiall 
that beginning ‘Salvator mundi, Domine,’ with which 
Ken and Browne, both Wykehamists, must have been 
familiar.” 

I ought to add that I have not Gardiner’s edition 
by we, and quote at second hand, from Dr. 
Greenhill’s beautiful little edition in Macmillan’s 
“ Golden Treasury Series.” 

D. Barron Bricutwe tt. 


InpExes to Buoxs (6 §, xi. 108, 155).—I 
have a copy of Polydore Vergil’s Anglice 
Historie ten years earlier than that quoted by 
Mr. Epwarp Sotty (i.¢, 1546), in folio, with 
an index of thirty-four pages. ‘There is a very 
good index of words, sixteen pages, or ninety- 
six columns, folic, to the sixth volume of Car- 
dinal Ximenes’s Complutensian Polyglot, 1514- 
1517 (though it was not published until 1522), 
The sixth volume is a Hebrew and Chaldaic 
vocabulary of the Old Testament. There is an 
index of six pages, or twelve columns, in Alez- 
andri Aphrodisei, super nonnullis Physicis Ques- 
tionibus Solutionum Liber, small 4to. (Bale, A. 
Cratender), 1520. J. Taytor Kay. 

Owens College, Manchester. 


Mr. Sotty asks for examples of indexes before 
1556. Ihave a copy of Lyndwood’s Provinciale, 
London, F. Bryckman, 1525, which has several in- 
dexes, by which the reference to any part of it is 
most complete. There is, “Tabula Rubricarum 
Alphabetica”; ‘‘Tabule Indices: seu Repertoria 
in Constitutionibus Provincialibus Anglican 
Ecclesi earumque aureis Explanationibus Notatu 
Dignissimorum,” 2 notice which is followed by 
“Tabula Alphabetica Adnotatu Dignissimorum,” 
consisting of forty-six folio pages, of three columns 
each; “Tabula [Constitutionum Archiepp. Can- 
tuar.]” of four similar folio pages ; “ Tabula Con- 
stitutionum Provincialium Secundum Ordinem 
Librorum” of two similar folio pages ; “Tabula,” 
containing the names of the archbishops, the pro- 
mulgators of the constitutions. 

Ep. Mansnatt. 


Fitivs Narurauis x. 167, 234,).— 
It may interest some to know that previous to 
November, 1884, Sir J. Hannen had given orders 
that the term natural was for the future to be 
dropped in regard to legitimate children, This 
information was from the acting head of an Eng- 
lish local Probate Registry. In a three years’ 
reading of Scotch deeds for pedigree purpoces I have 
never met natwralis unaccompanied by legitimus 
when referring to lawful issue. In the testing 
clauses of a deed dated 1655, the witnesses are 


spoken of as John Ross, the granter’s lawful sop, 
and Walter Ross, his natural brother. I do no 
follow Mr. McLean that natural is misapplied to 
base-born children. They were born without the 
sanction of law, and thus natural, which term | 
have frequently seen in parish registers. Some 
registrars, however, fix the stigma differently, a, 
“1615, Aug. 17, M. Turnbul and Helen Burges, 
fornicators, a daughter Janet.” M. Gitcnrisr, 
Burnham, Bucks. 


Ampury (6% §. xi. 148).—Croft Ambrey, in 
Hereforshire, is styled a double-ditched British 
camp. Others are Amesbury in Wilts, and Am. 
brey’s Banks, or Ambersbury, near Epping, in 
Essex. Tradition has associated these names with 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, obit. a.p. 508; but one 
would expect some further development of con- 
structive ingenuity at that era ; I according infer 
that all were old in his day. I would, therefore, 
read Am= Hanbury, ¢.¢., Hen- or old-fort. Hen 
bury and Oldbury are very common, and An 
may be a mutation of Hen. A. Hatt. 


The “ daring local antiquary,” at any rate, is 
not alone in his conjecture. FI. Edmunds (Trace 
of History in the Names of Places, London, 1872, 
p. 165) has, “Amber, Ames, Ambrey, Ambros, 
Embrey, probably from Ambrosius, the famous 
British king. Examples...... Croft - Ambrey 
(Heref.).” Ambrosius is said to have been buried 
on his own request at Ambresbury, in Wiltshire. 

Ep. 


Portraits oF THE Twetve Casars (6 §. xi 
149).—Doubtless copies of the “Twelve Czsars” by 
Titian, which have been copied times innumerable, 
and appear to have been very popular as decom 
tions for gentlemen’s halls, I have three of the 
series, which hung in the entrance hall of Sir 
Edward Brackenbury, of Skendleby, in this 
county. Being struck with their spirit and clever- 
ness, I bought them for fifteen guineas, at the sale 
after Sir Edward’s death. They are not quite % 
large as those described by Mr. Morcay, and ae 
on panel. They are old and very finely —— 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I have a set of “the Cxsars’” heads—unfor 
tunately only eleven have come into my hands, 
They are painted on panel, and admirably done 
They were given me by an aged clergyman, who 
told me they had been presented to him by a very 
aged gentleman in Devonshire. I am under the 
impression that Titian or some other of the great 
Italian painters painted “The Twelve Cvsats, 
and probably — of them were sold to tourists 
in Italy in the last century, 

) W. Harpman, LL.D. 


There are some portraits which, speaking from 
recollection, I can compare with those of the 
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twelve mentioned by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan in a room of the King’s Arms Inn, 
Deddington. I have no doubt that the courteous 
host, Mr. Hedges, would give every facility for 
their examination. Ep. 


Books pustisneD on Lonpon Barpee (6" §, 
x. 163, 237, 317).—If De. N. Cuevers, Mr. 
Pack, and Mr. G. J. Gray do not know it 
already, they may be glad to hear of 

Heavens Glory, | and Hells Terror, | containing the 
Glory of the Saints in Heaven with Jesus Christ. | And 
the Eternal Torments of the | Damned in Hell. | Printed 
by J. M. for the Author, and Sold by | Josiah Blare, at 
the Looking-Glass on London Bridge,” 
12mo. A woodcut of angels and cherubim on the 
title. The date, which is wanting (perhaps cut 
of), must be between 1688 and 1704. I think 
this has not been noted before in “ N. & Q.” 

Junian 


Norges on tHe Seconp Epirion or Sxeat’s 
“Erymotocicat Dicrionary” (6™ xi. 124, 213). 
—5, Iade, not original spelling of jade (the mineral), 
a word of Oriental origin. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Algiers. 


Porte (6 xi. 168).—Wine mer- 
chants say that 1820 was the “sublime port,” but 
Tam afraid that is not what Mr. J. D. Butter 
wants, His reference to the /neid, xii. 133, 
“Alii portis sublimibus adstant,” “ The rest stand 
(watching) on the lofty gates,” rather provokes a 
play upon words, and has about as much con- 
nexion with the Turk as Highgate has with Virgil. 
The words sublime porte are French, and have 
been introduced simply through the language of 
diplomacy. 

Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 143, uses Porch. Queen 
Elizabeth addresses letters to “Our stately and 
most magnificent Porch.” This renders it pro- 
bable that the phrase in question came into use 
vith the French diplomacy of Louis XIV. 

Justice in the East has always been done “in 
the gate” either of the city or the king’s palace. 
The Trojan councils were held in the gates of 
Priam’s palace (Iliad, xi. 293); and Madame 
Dacier, in the notes to her translation, says that 
it is an Oriental custom, of which the Scriptures 
ae full of examples : “De JA est venue cette ex- 
pression : la Porte, pour dire & la cour du grand- 
telgneur.” In Xenophon’s Cyrop., viii., the court 
of the king of Persia is designated “the Gate.” 
The Gate and Key at the Alhambra probably 
meant the hall where justice was unlocked. The 
aula regis of the early kings of England was 
nearly the same, and Newgate still testifies to the 
connexion between gates and justice done at them, 
for the Old Bailey still stands annexed. Leo of 

odena, in his history of the Jews, says that they 
Write texts of Scripture on parchments, which they 
toll up and inscribe ‘ Shaddai” (Burder, i. 139), 


and these they fasten in a hollow cane to the door 
of the house, and touch it reverentially going in 
or out. Huetius asserts that many nations used 
to write their laws upon their gates, This, of 
course, was because justice was done in the gate. 
Calmet says that gate signifies power, and thut is 
the reason why the Sultan’s palace is called the 
Porte. Peter is the rock, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. He also makes out 
that judgment was in the gates because it saved 
Jewish labourers from going into the town, they 
mostly working in the fields (Deut. xvii. 5, &c.) ; 
but this is trying to give a reason for nothing. 
There is no need to make the gatz a court of pie- 
powder. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


It was Mahomet II. (1451-1481) who intro- 
duced the name “The Lofty Gate of the Royal 
Tent.” This was translated as “La Porta Sub- 
lima” by the Italians, and has since been adopted 
by the Western nations. For further particulars 
of the meaning of the name see Sir Edward §. 
Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 
1877), pp. 96-97, et ante. L. L. K. 

Hull, 


Tratran Grammar (6 §, xi. 148).—The rule 
quoted from Sauer is contrary to general prac- 
tice, and the latter part of it is obscure. How can 
the adjective “agree with the two last nouns” if 
they happen to be of different genders? The thing 
is manifestly impossible ; therefore what he says 
with regard to the plural resolves itself into direct- 
ing that it should agree with the last noun. This 
being allowed to be the rule for the plural, it would 
be absurd to maintain the contrary in the singular. 
To make the masculine override in all cases, as in 
French, would offend the delicacy of the Italian 
ear in those instances in which the feminine noun, 
standing last, would come next to the masculine 
adjective. Bonfigli’s rule* is in conformity with 
the general use. Examples are not very abundant, 
as Italians are more apt to put two or three adjec- 
tives to one noun than to qualify two or three nouns 
by one adjective, but I turn over a few pages of 
Ugo Foscolo, and I find “......anzichd desumerla 
da un dialetto (m) e da un’ etd (f) sola (f),” and 
in a brochure lying before me, lately received from 
Cesare Canti, ‘Le Play girava a piedi nei paesi 
(m) e nelle posizioni (f) pit laboriose (f) e abban- 
donate (f),” and “Degli aneddoti (m) e delle 
declamazioni (f) giornalistiche (f) non era curioso.” 
Also in two newspapers that have just come in I 


* I take it for granted that the ¢ is a misprint for ¢ 
in inseparabili, as there is no such word as inseparabile ; 
but it isa bad instance, because it is one of those words 
whose termination is the same for both genders in the 
plural, and also because an example, to be really cha- 
racteristic, requires to be one in which the feminine 
noun stands last, 
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find the following further instances: “La mia 
parola (f), ’onore (m) mio sono impegnati (m),” 
and ‘‘ Le piuzze (f) e posti (m) fortificati (m).” 

I have said “in general use” because in practice 
there still prevails great diversity in modes of 
expression, names of things,* genders, and spelling. 
I have collected considerable lists of these that 
have come under my own notice, but will only 
quote some instances of divergent use of parti- 
ciples as cognate to the present inquiry :— 

** Le cifre che ha raccolto.” 

“ La prudenza e la fermezza che ha spiegate.” 

** Abbiamo ricevuti sua lettera,” 

“ Abbiamo troppo sofferto,” 

“T paesani hanno considerati il lupo, &c. 

“TI lupi hanno divorato 30 cani,” 

Aveva fatti tanto capolavori.” 

“ Aveva licenziato gli scioperanti.” 

It is not impossible, therefore, that examples may 
be found bearing out Sauer’s rule, though I think 
not in the most careful writers, I am also inclined 
to think some would write Bonfigli’s first example 
thus, “Il lavoro e la spesa impiegate,” as in the 
above example beginning “ La prudenza.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Joseph Baretti’s Italian Grammar (1778), 
p. 82, says :-— 

“Collective substantives in the singular seldom or 

never agree with a plural, as they often do in English. 
We generally say, ‘Il popolo é numeroso’; ‘ La canaglia 
si levé a romore’; ‘La gente si lagna’; ‘ L’esercito 
rimarse padrone del campo.” 
Baretti’s Grammar is interesting, as on p. 265 
he gives in double columns, “‘ Thoughts and Ob- 
servation on Various Subjects,” from the works of 
his friend Dr. Samuel Johnson, translated into 
Italian. Este. 


If the same adjective qualifies two or more 
nouns of different gender, it is put in the mascu- 
line gender and plural number. See p. 28 of the 
second edition of Dr. Smith’s Italian Principia, 
pt. i. (Murray, 1884). This is a general rule of 
the Italian grammar, although there are examples 
of classical Italian authors who made the adjective 
agree with the nearest noun when this denoted an 
inanimate or abstract object and was not the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

AuTHor or THE “Traian Principia.” 


It is difficult to see how Sauer’s rule, that an 
adjective must agree with “ the two last nouns” 
when it belongs to more than two substantives of 
different genders, can be carried out when the 


* £.g.,T have heard an educated Tuscan quite puzaled 
at the use of the word vaporiera for a steamer, never 
having heard it called anything but piroscafo, though 
vaporiera and vapore are quite common in Rome. En- 
velopes in Rome used to be always called sopracarte 
er enveloppe; when, after 1870, itinerant vendors first 
oe erying “Carta e buste,” the people laughed at 

em, 


final two are respectively masculine and feminine, 
That able linguist, Dr. Karl Tausenau—of whom 
it has been said that Cardinal Mezzofanti might 
alone excel him—among other useful work done 
during the days of his exile, wrote an admirable 
elementary Italian grammar (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin), and thus laid down down the rule about 
the concord of an adjective in cases where it 
qualifies two or more nouns of both genders : “ An 
adjective which refers to two nouns of different 
genders takes the plural number and the masculine 
gender. An adjective which refers to more than 
two nouns of different genders generally takes the 
gender of the majority of the nouns to which it 
refers.” I note the generally, that leaves room for 
Bonfigli to justify himself. Sr. Swiraiy, 


Cot. Taornton (6 S. xi. 227).—In the 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 1824, vol. viii, 
p. 468, this gentleman is described as “ formerly 
Lieut.-Col. of the West York Militia, Prince de 
Chambord, and Marquis de Pont.” He was born 
in London, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
Glasgow University. In addition to the two books 
mentioned by your correspondent, the Vindication 
of Colonel Thornton's Conduct in his Transactions 
with Mr. Burton, 1806, 8vo., is referred to in the 
obituary notice. The same authority states that 
his will, which was dated ‘Oct. 2, 1818, was 
proved on April 26. The estates are entailed on 
his daughter, Thornvillia Rockingham Thornton, 
and her heirs male and female. In default to 
Andrew Barlow, Esq., in like manner.” Accord- 
ing to Lewis's Topog. Dict. of England (1849), 
vol. iv. p. 341, Thornville (at the date of publica 
tion) was the property of Mr. Thomas Proud, 
whose father —— estate from Col. 
Thornton, of “ sporting celebrity.’ 


Sr. Paut’s (6 xi. 228).—Since you inserted 
my inquiry as to the marble pavement of St. 
Paul’s I have received the following courteous 
postcard from some anonymous reader of 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“ You conceited fools are never easy unless you can 
make yourselves notorious in print and thrust yourselves 
upon public notice. Any cockney boy will tell you the 
floor of St. Paul’s is marble. It is very little such people 
as you read, but you like to pose as if youdid, There 
are dozens of fools will tell you about the pavement of 
this cathedral.” 

I will say nothing about the sending of such 
a communication open by post ; that is merely s 
matter of manners. If this gentleman who says 
the pavement is of marble be correct he will convict 
me of being inobservant. I had an idea that the 
far greater part of it was of York stone. Suppose 
it to be of marble, is it a crime to make a mistake; 
and where is any claim set up of reading ? Preston 
is not an author that any one would feel pride ia 
having read, The writer says, “ Dozens of fools will 
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tell you about the pavement.” Has he kindly volun- 
teered as one of them? It shows clearly that there 
isa new terror in the future for those who write 
to “N. & Q.” and sign their address. But as 
doing so has frequently brought me very pleasant 
communications and answers to inquiries direct, 
[shall still continue to run the risk of a repetition 
of this new terror at the hands of the atrabilarious, 
Jt is true I might have ascertained the fact by 
rsonal inspection before asking this question; 
but why should I? Some incidental fact of in- 
terest will probably crop up amongst the replies. 
C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


My father used to point out to me, witha kind 
of patriotic pride, derived from having passed his 
childhood in the island of which my grandfather, 
Sir Wadsworth Busk, was attorney-general, that 
§t. Paul’s is paved throughout with alternate dia- 
monds of black marble from the Isle of Man. And 
this pavement is certainly still in its place. The 
siternating diamonds are stone, which reconciles 
therival statements quoted by your correspondent. 

R. H. Busk. 
a B. obliges with the same information as Miss 
USK. 


Scour (6 S, vi. 188, 232, 255, 377, 437).—It 
is a long time since a question with regard to this 
word terminated, I believe, with Pror. Sxeat 
declaring that “for all etymological purposes the 
§wedish skura, to scour, is valueless, being merely 
borrowed, like Eng. scour, from the O.F. escurer ; 
w also is the Danish skure.” And such a verb, 
Pror. SkeaT says, “has no intelligible innate 
wnse in Scandinavian, nor any Teutonic root.” 

May I humbly draw attention to the Swedish 
word skorstan (now=chimney), which in old 
Swedish was skurstain, the flat stone in the midst 
of the floor on which fire was laid, skur being an 
dd Indo-Germanic word meaning fire. Did the 
dd Vikings not know the use of fire, and did they 
go to the French to borrow even the word for te 

A. R. F. 


Demostueves (6 S. xi. 207).—The authority 
for this statement is Lucian, Adversus Indoctum 
 Multos Libros Ementem (xpos araidevtov Kai 
TAMA BiBria wvovpevov):—§ 4. “Kara 5) 
tavra éxe EvAAGBov exeiva Ta TOD AnpogbEvors, 
TH abtod pijrwp Eypaye, Kal Ta 
tw daa rapa tod Anporbévovs, Kai 
OKTdKis peTeyyeypappeva Kadds. 
Hactenus sané habe tibi collecta illa Demosthenis 
templaria, quee sui manu scripsit orator, et illa 
Tuueydidis, que a Demosthene et ipsa octies 
descripta pulchré inventa sunt.” For full infor- 
uation see Fabricii Bibl. Grec., vol. i. pp. 870-1, 
td. 1708:—“ Tanti etiam Thucydidem fecisse 
dicitur Demosthenes, ut eum manu sua octies 


Alfonsum V., Arragonize Regem octies manu sud 
Thucydidis historiam descripsisse. Videtur etiam 
Demosthenis erga Thucydidem studinm in pro- 
verbium abiisse, ut colligas e Suidain Srayerpirns 
et tov Srayepitny 
ein parXov, 6 6 rov’OAdpov" 
o Anporberys tov Oovxvdidyy. Totum 
Aristotelem magis devoraverit quam Orator Peeani- 
ensis Olori filium. Id est Demosthenes Thucy- 
didem.” 

To come to modern times, the late Dr. Cardwell, 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, and previously Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, once told me 
that in his earlier days he transcribed Thucydides, 
and was thereafter, as might be expected, 
thoroughly master of both the text and history: 
“Tndocti discant, et ament meminisse periti.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 


The authority for the statement as to Demos- 
thenes transcribing eight times the history of 
Thucydides is Lucian. I have not the Dialogues 
by me, so I can only give a second-hand notice. 
Celius Rhodiginus, in book xiii. chap. xix. of his 
Antique Lectiones, has :—‘‘ Lucianus auctor est 
octies Demostheni exscriptum Thucydidem, quo 
succulentiam ejus omnem ebiberet, familiarior illi 
hac ratione factus,” Ep. Marsnatt, 


Hametto: Caner’ (6 §. xi. 208). — These 
terms are very common in mediwval documents, 
Hamellum is a diminutive of ham, and is de- 
scribed by Ducange: “ Villula a vico majori de- 
pendens, que ecclesiam parochialem non habet; 
nostris hamel, hameau.” Canell’ is a contraction 
of canellus, a water-course ; canal=kennel, fre- 
quently used in old deeds as the permanent 
boundary of property conveyed. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


© Hamellum, diminut, ab ham, villula a vico majori 
pendens, que ecclesiam parochialem non kabet; hameau, 
ol. hamel, hamelet.”—Ducange, Migne’s Abr., s.v. 

** Canellus, canalis, canal.” —Jb., s.v. 


Blount, however, in his Law Dictionary (Lond., 
1691), takes the word occasionally in a less ex- 
tensive sense than above:— 


“ Hamel, hamlet, hampsel, are diminutives of ham, and 
signify a little village, or rather part of a village, of 
which three the word hamlet is now only used, though 
Kitchin uses both hamel and hamsel. The learned Spel- 
man, upon these words, showing the difference betwixt 
villam integram, villam dimidiam, and hamletam, says 
thus: ‘Hamletam vero, que medietatem friborgi non 
obtinuit, hoc est, ubi quinque capitales plegii non de- 
prehensi sint.’ The statute of Exon. 14 Ed. I. mentions 
the word thus: ‘Lez nosmes de toutes les villes et 
hamlets que sont en son wapentake,’ Kc. In an ancient 
MS. I find it expounded the seat of a freeholder.” 


Ina still more restricted meaning there is ‘‘Ham 


ipserit, — Fuere etiam qui tradiderunt 


Pond Close,” near the Thames at Iffley, contain- 
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ing 2 acres 2 roods 14 poles ; and so Wedgwood 
quotes Barnes for the Dorsetshire use of ham to 
signify “an enclosed mead,” which is apparently 
the sense in which the diminutive hamel occurs 
in the charter in question. Ep. Marsa, 


“ Hamele, hamelle, a hamlet,” — Kelham, Norman- 
French Dictionary. 

“ Hammil, a hamlet, AS. ham, a home, dwelling, 
village.""—Nodal and Milner, Zancashire Glossary. 

Canell is “ Canellus, canalis, Gall. canal, Angl. 
kennel, rivus plateew” (Ducange, who quotes ex- 
amples from Rymer’s Federa and charters). 

W. E. Bucktey. 

(A. H. and Ms, T. R, Tattack supply the same de- 

rivation, | 


“Harp Lorps” (6% §. x. 170).—At the above 
reference [ asked what was meant by Cromwell’s 
“ Harp Lords,” which Mr. Sala was surprised to find 
omitted from the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
As every query which the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
thinks worthy of insertion in that periodical should 
receive an answer, if possible, and no suggestion 
has been offered in explanation of this phrase, 
perhaps the following may be accepted. In 1649 
Cromwell was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and the 


Great Rebellion was put down in the autumn of | ( 


1648. After the Rebellion hundreds and thousands 
of Roman Catholics suffered the confiscation of all 
their lands, which were given to the partisans of 
Cromwell ; but on the Restoration these “ Harp 
Lords ” were made to disgorge their lordships, and 
the original proprietors were reinstated. “ Harp 
Lords,” like ‘* Harp shillings,” meant Irish Brum- 
magem lords and shillings, current for a time and 
then called in. If this explanation is correct, 
“ Harp Lords” do not mean noblemen, but only 
lords of the confiscated soil, or landlords of Irish 
demesnes. It must be distinctly understood that I 
offer this as a probable solution, which may stand 
good till a better can be supplied. 
E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Sxituicorne (6" §, xi. 168).—This is a Lanca- 
shire family. In the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Adam de Skillingcorne (or Skillyncorne) was 
coroner for the county. He died in orabout 1384, 
as on March 6 in that year a precept was issued 
to the sheriff to elect a coroner in his place. The 
family was settled in the parish of Kirkham, and 
for several generations held the manor of Prees, 
and lived at Prees Hall. 

Nicholas Skillicorne, who was born in 1562, 
appears to ave been the last Skillicorne of Prees. 
He had seven sons, and after his death the estates 
appear to have been divided, and the family 
ceased to hold its former position. The sons of 
Nicholas Skillicorne were William, Henry, Thomas, 
Edward, Hesketh, Nicholas, and Robert, all of 
whom were living in 1602. A descendant of one 


of these I take to be Capt. Henry Skillicorne, who 


was born at Kirk Lonnon, in the Isle of Maz, ig 
1678. If your correspondent can settle this point 
for me, I shall be obliged. Capt. Henry Skilli. 
corne died at Cheltenham in 1763. For pedigree 
of Skillicorne of Prees see Hist. of Kirkham 
(Chetham Society, xcii.). H. Fisnawicx, 


Although Leorric remarks that the name of 
Skillicorne is said to be peculiar to the Isle of 
Man, it may interest him to learn that a family of 
that name has been established at Cheltenham for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. Capt, Henry 
Skillicorne, according to a memorial tablet in the 
parish church of Cheltenham, was born at Kirk 
Lonnon, Isle of Man, in 1678, spent forty years of 
his life at sea, married the daughter of William 
Mason, of Cheltenham, settled there in 1738, 
practically discovered the spas of that town, built 
a large part of one of the fashionable districts of 
the famous resort, and died in 1763 at the age of 
eighty-four. The captain was succeeded by William 
Skillicorne, who, dying without issue, was sue- 
ceeded by his nephew, the Rev. Richard Skilli- 
corne Nash, Rector of Salford, Oxon, whose son, 
William Nash Skillicorne, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of the county of Gloucester, was 
if he be not still) one of the most respected in- 
habitants of the queen of watering places. 

W. E. Apaxs, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Skillicorne, Shillicorne, and Scillicorne, were the 
names of probably some of the smaller gentry in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. They occur in pedi- 
grees and heralds’ visitations, and the arms 
(which vary) are in Burke’s and other general 
armouries. The family, which belonged to the 
Fylde country in Lancashire, is, I believe, extinct, 
I do not venture to etymologize. I fancy it is the 
same family with accidental variations as to spell- 
ing. P. F. 

No name is better known in Cheltenham than 
that of its most respected inhabitant, Mr. W. XN. 
Skillicorne. P. J. F. Gantittoy, 


Meetine-Hovse §, xi. 248, 275),—If Mr. 
Cuannine will consult Lancashire: its Puritanism 
and its Nonconformity, by the late Dr. Halley, he 
will find abundant illustrations of the term “ meet- 
ing-house” applied to Dissenters’ chapels. By the 
Toleration Act of 1689, “ meeting-houses” were 
required to be registered and certified, e.g. :— 

21 Die Julii, 1690. 

“ These are to certify whom it may concern that the 
house of Peter Gaskell, of Burton Wood (Lanc.), wa 
certifyed to this Court for a Meeting Place for a congre- 
gation of Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England,” &c, 

In a conveyance dated July 19, 1697, it is recited 
that the people had previously erected, reared, and 
set up a structure or building for a “ meeting: 
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house.” In fact, down to late in the eighteenth 
century the term was usually applied to all Non- 
conformist chapels. A relic of it remains to the 
present day in many towns, where the old chapels, 
most of them now Unitarian, are distinguished by 
the terms “the big meeting ” or “ little meeting,” 
as at Norwich, Leicester, &e. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Buildings set apart by Dissenters as places of 
worship are very generally called meeting-houses 
by Churchmen throughout England. That classic 
work Southey’s Life of Wesley makes frequent 
use of the term, eg. (vul. ii. p. 291): “ Field- 
preaching is not for all weathers in « climate like 
ours ; prayer-meetings also were a part of his plan ; 
and thus it became expedient to build meeting- 
houses. Meeting-houses required funds.” I fancy 
the Society of Friends alone is content thus to 
designate its own rendez-vous for religious exer- 
cises, Sr. 


At Raunds, a village of some three thousand 
inhabitants, in Northamptonshire, one very seldom 
hears any one speak of going to the Baptist Chapel, 
bat to the “ meeting” or the “ meeting-house,” 
meaning the Baptist Chapel. And those who 
attend the meeting are called “ meetingers.” 

G. D. 

50, Guildhall Street, Bury St, Edmunds. 


I do not know how it may be in the south of 
England, but this word is very common here ; see 
Brand’s History of Newcastle and MacKenzie’s 
History of Newcastle, both of which, no doubt, 
have found their way into the library of Harvard 
College. Wm. Lyatt, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


I cannot speak about England, but in Dublin 
we have Meeting House Yard, containing a place 
of Presbyterian worship, built soon after 1700, and 
well known by the term “ meeting-house.” It 
was closed on the removal of the congregation to 
their church on Lower Ormond Quay, upwards of 
thirty years since, but the place still retains the 
name of Meeting House Yard. 

Wituam Frazer, F.R.C.S.T. 

(Further instances are supplied by Mr. T. R. Tatuack, 
C.3., Mn. F.C. Brrxeeck Terry, R. B., J, AsTiey, and 
numerous other correspondents. ] 


Herepirary Bapces (6""S. xi. 148).—Charles I. 
granted to the Nova Scotia baronets the privilege 
of wearing a medal suspended from an orange 
tibbon. 


Isaac Basing, D.D. (6 §. xi. 147, 257).— 
Sapet is Tarkish for basket. Hype CrarKke. 


Fotx-torne or Birps (6" x. 492; xi. 58, 
177).— The usage of hunting the wren on St. 
Stephen’s Day in Ireland is locally founded on the 
following tradition. During a period of rebellion 


in Ireland a party of royalists, worn out with hard- 
ship and incessant watchfulness, bivouacked in a 
secluded valley, which they considered so safe that 
all fell asleep. While they lay thus the enemy 
approached, and when within musket shot a wren 
tapped with its bill three times on the drum. The 
sound startled the sentinel, and he having given 
the alarm, the force awaited the attack and con- 
quered. According to a magazine about 1840 a 
custom similar to that described by Mr. Par- 
TERSON prevailed at Rathlee in the sister isle. 
On Christmas Day and the Sunday previous 
numbers of young men and boys turned out with 
sticks, and, hunting all the hedges, drove out and 
killed all the wrens, amidst great shouting. The 
next morning the party reassembled, and, headed 
by a man carrying a large holly bush (decorated 
with ribbons), to which was attached a number of 
dead wrens, begged at the houses and petitioned 
all they met for “money for the wren.” Brand, 
in his Popular Antiquities, states that Vallancey 
represents that the superstitious respect shown 
the wren, as the “king of birds,” by the Druids 
gave offence to our first Christian missionaries, in 
obedience to whose injunctions 

* he is still hunted and killed by the peasants on Christ- 
mas Day, and in the following (St. Stephen's) day he is 
carried about hung by the leg in the centre of two hoops 
crossing each other at right angie: ; and a procession is 
made in every village of men, women, and children, sing- 
ae, Irish catch importing him to be the king of all 


Brand also gives the following quotation from 
Sonnini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, an 
English translation of which appeared in 1800, 
proving that the custom was in vogue in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marsei!lles:— 

** A numerous body of men, armed with swords and 
pistols, set off in search of a very small bird which the 
ancients call troglodytes (Motacella troglodytes, Lin. ; 
Anglice, the common wren). When they have found it 
—a thing not difficult, because they always take care to 
have one ready—it is suspended on the middle of a pole, 
which two men carry on their shoulders as if it were a 
heavy burthen. This whimsical procession parades around 
the town ; the bird is weighed in a great pair of scales, and 
the company then sits down to table and makes merry. 
The name they give to the troglodytes is not less curious 
than the kind of festival to which it gives occasion, 
They call it at Le Ciotat the pole-cat, or péve de lu becasse 
(father of the woodcock), on account of the resemblance 
of its plumage to that of the woodcock, supposed by 
them to be engendered by the pole-cat, which is a great 
destroyer of birds, but which certainly produces none.” 

Geo. H. Brisrey. 
Oswestry. 


“ Lire,” py Carr. Jesse (6" §, 
xi. 188).-—Mr. Hare, who died March 17th, 1804, 
being then M.P. for Knaresborough, and who 
married in 1774 the only daughter of Sir Abraham 
Hume, Bart., by whom he had one daughter, was 
the son of an apothecary at Winchester, and at 


Eton and Oxford the companion and friend of 
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Mr. Fox and his intimates, with whom he main- 
tained to the close of his life an indissoluble friend- 
ship : — 

“ He was celebrated for his convivial wit, and was one 

of the most accomplished men of his day. A higher idea 
cannot well be formed of the expectations excited by 
Mr. Hare's academical exercises than was conveyed by 
Mr. Fox, who on receiving the praises which his first 
display in parliament justly called forth, replied, ‘ Wait 
till you hear Hare.’ Inal! the graces of conversation, 
in vivacity, in boundless wit, in social elocution, gaiety 
of mind, happiness of allusion and combination, in the 
brightest conversations of an imagination fraught with 
the treasures of ingenuity, erudition, classical discri- 
mination, and sound judgment, Hare was almost un- 
rivalled ; yet in public speaking he totally disappointed 
the ideas which his school companions entertained and 
diffused of him in early life.” 
These very laudatory remarks are from the Annual 
Register, xlvi. 473-4, and may have been penned 
by Burke. A similar testimony to his wit is borne 
by Horace Walpole, ¢.g., in a letter to the Countess 
of Ossory (2,266 in Cunningham’s edit.), he 
writes :— 

“ Be assured that the story of the pocket books was 
Mr. Hare's, not mine. He has a great deal too much 
wit for me to presume to deck myself in his plumes.” 

The following is Lord Ossory’s own opinion of 
the social talents of some of the best talkers of his 
day :— 

“ Horace Walpole was an agreeable lively man, very 
affected, always aiming at wit, in which he fell very 
short of his old friend George Selwyn, who possessed it 
in the most genuine but indescribable degree. Hare's 
conversation abounded with wit, and perhaps of a more 
lively kind ; so did Burke's, though with much alloy of 
bad taste ; but upon the whole my brother the General 
[Fitzpatrick] was the most agreeable man in society of 
any of them.”—Note in Cunningham's Walpole, v. 256. 


W. E. Bocktey. 


James Hare, who died on March 17, 1804, was 
the son of an apothecary at Winchester. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was the friend of 
Fox and his associates, married the only daughter 
of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., became M.P. for 
Knaresborough, and is described as having been 
“one of the most accomplished men in our days.” 
See Annual Register, 1804, “Chron.,” pp. 473-4; 
or Gent, Mag., vol. Ixxiv. pt. i. p. 287. 

RB. B. 


James Hare was M.P. for Knaresborough, and 
died at Bath March 17, 1804. For an obituary 
notice, see Annual Register, vol. xlvi. p. 473. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


“ The fox of Whittlebury Forest ” was one which 
was taken thence to Sussex at the time when Mr. 
Jolliffe (now, I think, Lord Hylton, or at all events 
a member of that family) was Master of the 
Surrey Hounds. Reynard refused to be hunted 
in any but his native county, and found his way 
back thither ; some time after he was recognized 


(having been marked when caught and transferred) 
on being killed there. R Busx, 
(S. G. 8, 8. is thanked for information on the subject. } 


Tarpavutin=Tar (Sartor) §S. xi. 187),— 
Mr. Birxseck Terry asks, “ Who is the ‘no 
fool’ referred to?” “ Aliquando bonus dormitat,” 
or he would have remembered Juvenal, xii, 57, 
q i— 
a I nunc et ventis animam committe dolato 
Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 
Quatuor aut septem, si sit latissima taeda.” 
Or perhaps:— 
“ Parcat tunicis licet atque lacernis, 
Curatoris eget qui navem mercibus implet 
Ad summum latus, et tabula distinguitur unda (a/. una).” 
xiv. 288, £49. 
A suitable quotation for the next debate on “ over. 
lading.” Ep. Marsnatt, 


Rooks 1s Iraty (6™ xi. 169).—There were 
plenty of rooks in Italy in Virgil’s time, e. g.,— 
“ Et e pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis,” 
Georg., i. 382, 
Again: — 
“Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant ; et ezepe cubilibus altis, 
Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine leti 
Inter se foliis strepitant.” Georg., i, 410. 


E. Leaton Bienxixsorr. 


Marriarcn (6 x. 514; xi. 77, 174).— 
Though formed according to analogy, I agree that 
this word is “shocking bad coinage.” How wis- 
leading an apparent analogy may be is shown by 
the story of the school teacher who asked a boy, 
“ What is the meaning of patrimony?” “ Some- 
thing left you by your father.” “And what would 
you call it if it was left you by your mother!” 
“ Matrimony,” was the reply. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dante Misunperstoop (6 xi. 166).—Your 
correspondent Mr. Butter has clearly shown that 
in the thirteenth line of the second canto of the In- 
ferno “ di Silvio lo parente” means Alneas. Were 
any proof or argument required to establish this, 
it would be found in Virgil’s own words (c. i. l. 74) 
relating to this same personage, in which he is 
described as the son of Anchises:— 

“ Figliuol d’Anchise che venne da Troja.” 
This is a glaring specimen of the poet's love of 
“ periphrasis ” (to use a gentle term), which often 
leads him to describe people and things in so round- 
about a way that each description may be looked 
upon as an enigma. I know I am uttering heresy 


in saying this; but admiring, as every one must, 
the extraordinary genius of Dante, I cannot bring 
myself to admit that he is free from —. 
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or Quotations Wantep (6% §, xi. 


“ Por the cause that lacks assistance, 
The wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do.” 


The author was my husband, George Linnzus Banks, 
who died in 1881. ‘The lines (of which the above is the 
correct version) form of his wide-spread poem 
“What 1 Live For.” think it first appeared in the 
Family Herald. It was afterwards published in a small 
volume of lyrics entitled Peals from the Belfry, in 1853, 
and again in Daisies in the Grass, a larger volume, in 1865. 
Both books are in the British Museum. It was set to 
music, and published by the Rev. J, Curwen in his 
“Tonic Sol-fa” collection very many years ago. The 
lines given have been the motto of the Panama Star and 
Berald for more than twenty years, Dr. Guthrie and 
others have “ tagged ” their lectures with quotations from 
the poem. It has been inserted (without permission) in 
various “collections” by compilers who have not had 
even the decency to append the author's name. It has 
been sent to the Family Herald (where it first appeared) 
under other signatures as original. The editor on one 
occasion gave a sharp rap on the knuckles to one of these 
literary pirates, It is due to this sort of thing that the 
sme question asked by E. R. N. Matuews has had to 
be answered in divers quarters by strangers, by the author, 
by myself. ISABELLA Banks. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-75. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

At eighty-five years of age, for his years are those of the 
century, Sir Henry Taylor thinks that his autobiography 
is practically posthumous, and no longer cares to deny 
himself the pleasure of hearing the comments and criti- 
tims of his contemporaries. In the case of reminis- 
cences such as are here supplied there can, indeed, be 
little cause for delay in publication. Not a line in the 
two volumes is capable of giving offence. A total absence 
of harsh verdict or ungenerous censure distinguishes the 
sutobiography from most works of its class and con- 
ttitutes a singular charm. In addition to this high 
if negative virtue there is abundance of interest, to- 
gether with any amount of pleasant and comforting 
suggestion. Before all things Sir Henry is an English- 
man—English alike in his virtues and his failings, in the 
qualities that have extorted from other nations the 

t amount of admiration and esteem reconcilable 
with a complete absence of affection. By this it is not 
meant that Sir Henry puts in no claim to the affection 
of Englishmen. ‘This, on the contrary, he is likely to 
command. Foreigners, however, are apt to kick 
against the formal and didactic wisdom, not quite ex- 
empt from dogmatism and arrogance of manner, that to 
Englishmen will warmly commend itself, What is 
most to be praised in the book is the insight it 
sfords into pure and exemplary English life. Perusing 
its pages we scem to see what are the qualities that have 
made Englishmen what they are ; that justified three 
Centuries ago Shakspeare’s boast, 

“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true” ; 

tnd that even now, in moments of doubt and darkness, 
awake self-reliance and determination at home and re- 
tect abroad. 
With a total absence of the imaginative fervour and 


the dramatic effervescence that animate the pictures of 
the worthiest French life and the idyllic unworldliness 
of the highest German existence, a life is shown us pure, 
high, secure, and a trifle self-contented and self-assertive. 
Glimpses of integrity of nature are not uncommon in 
our literature. They are nowhere, perhaps, more abun- 
dant than in the revelations afforded in the lately pub- 
lished biographies of Carlyle. It would be edifying to 
contrast with the pictures of his early surroundings 
afforded by Carlyle those glimpses into a life socially and 
intellectually higher and morally not less pure which Sir 
Henry Taylor gives when he describes the life of his 
father after his second marriage. Such contrasts the 
small amount of space at our disposal forbids us to draw, 
and we cannot even deal with the subject of the autobio- 
graphy. Next, perhaps, to the Festus of Bailey was the 
Philip van Artevelde of Taylor in its influence over the 
minds of those born in the period when the great con- 
stellation of the early part of the century was sinking 
beneath the horizon and the full splendour of the 
Laureate’s meridian had not been obtained. To those 
familiar with the sustained greatness of Sir Henry 
Taylor's work this revelation of his honourable and 
worthy life, with its continuous and arduous labour, 
its high influence, its great actual rewards, and the still 
higher dignities intended for it, is in no sense a surprise. 
All, on the contrary, seems fitting and integral. Had 
Sir Henry been made, as was at one time intended, a life 
peer, his reputation would have gained little, if anything. 
Apart from what it says of himself, the autobiography is 
most interesting in what it shows us of the Austins, 
Villierses, Mills, and Romillys, who were his closest 
friends. Concerning such men as Southey and Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Wellington, Whately, Rogers, Peel, 
Palmerston, Monteagle, and the Laureate, Sir Henry 
has something stirring to tell, and he even introduces 
some dubious, not to say apocryphal anecdotes. A few 
poems—thoughtful, conscientious, and not wanting in in- 
spiration—are inserted, and a reasonable amount of in- 
formation concerning the composition of Sir Henry's 
best known works is afforded. A success has already 
been obtained by the autobiography, which is likely to 
retain a lasting interest for students of literature. 


The Cyclades ; or, Life among the Insular Greeks. By 
J. Theodore Bent, B.A.Oxon. (Longmans & Co.) 
WirHtn the limits of Europe it is not easy to find another 
race concerning which so little is known as the inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the Hgean Sea. Amongst these 
islanders Mr. Bent, accompanied by his wife, spent two 
winters, his chief objects being the study of Hellenic 
archzology and the collection of folk-lore. In both re- 
spects his residence has proved remunerative, and 
scholarship is the richer for his exploration. He has 
written, indeed, a work of far more than temporary 
interest. It bears traces of being written in sections 
rather than in pursuance of a well-digested scheme, has 
a few repetitions, and exhibits such regrettable faults 
of style as the use of the preposition ‘ from” with 
“whence” and “thence,”’ and other similar slo venlinesses, 
Here, however, the task of fault-finding ends. In all 
substantial respects the work is worthy of high praise. 
It is difficult, indeed, to say whether it is more interest- 
ing when regarded from the standpoint of yesterday or 
that of to-day, for the light it throws upon the customs 
of the early Greek or for the proof it affords how much 
pagan superstition lingers in the heart of countries 
avowedly Christian, Mr. Bent claims for the Cyclades 
that they were never, like the mainlund, subject to the 
incursions of barbarous tribes; that the influence of 
Italian domination has left traces which extend little 
beyond the towns on the sea coast; and that duriz gthe 
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period of Turkish possession, so long as the tribute was 
sent to the Kapitan Pasha, the islanders were left with 
little interference. While accordingly the mainland of 
Greece has been swept by successive waves of barbarism, 
the Ionian Isles have been Italianized, and the Greece 
of Asia Minor with the adjacent islands has been swamped 
in Islamism, the Cyclades, “thanks to their insigni- 
ficance and unproductive soil,” have remained “ more or 
less as they were,” 

A rich harvest bas rewarded Mr. Bent’s labours. The 

art of his work which will have most permanent 
interest is that in which he shows what traces of the 
influence of Greek faith survive and colour modern life, 
Everywhere among these superstitious islanders the 
fear of the Nereid prevails, and to her influence are attri- 
buted pestilence and disaster the causes of which may 
be found close at hand. To propitiate these beings 
bread, honey, milk, and eggs are offered at a spot where 
three roads meet. The resemblance between the prophet 
Elias (a subject of constant worship) and “H):og, the 
sun god, and the traces of Dionysiac rites surviving in 
the homage paid to St. Dionysius, are very noteworthy. 
Most curious of all is that sex is disregarded in the con- 
version of heathen deities into Christian saints, and that 
at Keos St. Artemidos represents Artemis, and elsewhere 
St. Demetrius represents Demeter. A story told bya 
certain fisherman called Zeppo as to the effect of three 
robbers disguising themselves with black coats, masks, 
and horns shows how childish in euperstitious fears are 
these transmitters of Greek worship. Zhe Cyclades is, 
indeed, full of interest and suggestion. To the student 
of folk-lore few equally important and stimulating con- 
tributions have been made during recent years. 


British Railways and Canals in relation to British Trade 
and Government Control. By Hercules, (Field & 
Tuer.) 

Hert, truly, is an Augean stable for “ Hercules” to 
clean, and he will have deserved well of the republic if 
he should succeed in but the most fractional part of his 
task. It is difficult to understand the lethargy of the 
British public in these matters, which so nearly concern 
all travellers—and who does not nowadays travel? 
While we shiver in carriages without foot-warmers, 
Belgium is trying experiments, which seem to promise 
success, with a new and improved foot-warmer, While 
we struggle wildly to reach out a hand to the ticket 
clerk at a railway booking-office, with a crowd front and 
rear, and a warning bell ringing, we have but to stroll 
down to the bureau of the Hotel Belle Vue at Brussels— 
so we read in a recent number of the Belyian News, from 
which we also derive our information as to the new foot- 
warmer—and we can quietly take a ticket for London, 
Paris, or St. Petersburg. And the same we know is true 
of the Hotel du Nord at Cologne and of other continental 
hotels. Our best wishes accompany “ Hercules” in his 
efforts to arouse attention to the many defects and 
anomalies of our present chaotic and comfortless no- 
system of railway administration, 


Pant XX. of A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
A.D, 1450-1885 (Macmillan & Co.) carries the matter to 
“ Verschworen, Die,” The work is thus seen to be 
rapidly nearing completion. Some important subjects 
come into the present number. Such are “Tonal 
Fugue,” treated by Mr. Rockstro; ‘Tonic Sol - fa,” 
assigned to Mr, Litchfield; “ Variations,” by Dr. C. 
Hubert H. Parry; and “ Verdi,” by Signor Gianandrea 
Mazzucato, The high character of the publication is 
maintained. 


To “Hants Notes and Queries,” in the Winchester 
Observer, our contributor Mr. J. 8. Attwood is furnish- 


ing an index to some printed monumental inscriptions in 
Hampshire. 


Tne Rev, W. E, Layton, M.A., Curate of St. Mary-le. 
Tower, Ipswich, announces his intention of republishing 
by subscription, in an edition limited to 150 copies, 
extracts from tho Gentleman’s Magazine relating to 
Suffolk, 

Tuk current number of the Hull Quarterly and Rast 
Riding Portfolio, edited by Mr. W. G. B. Page, contains, 
amongst other articles, “Dante Rossetti: the Poet,” 
“The Ancient Britons and the Lake Dwelling at 
Ulrome,” “Hull during the Siege,” ‘The Monastic 
Institutions of Hull and its Vicinity,” “The Song of 
Roland,” and “ The Hymns of Andrew Marvell ascribed 
to Joseph Addison,” 


Actices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Nescio (“Heraldic Book-plate”).— The coat sent, 
“ Arg., a feas quarterly az. and gu. between three mascles 
sa.,” is assigned by Papworth, in his Ord/nary, to Roe 
buck, of Ingress, Swanscomb, Kent, and also to the 
name of Crickman. 

Witrrep Hargrave (“ Cigarette Papers ”).—Some 
French books of cigarette papers bear the nawe of Job 
as maker. This furnished Mr, C, H, Ross with the 
phrase “ Book of Job.” 

H., D. (‘Autograph of Napoleon Buonaparte ”).—If 
the autograph is genuine it has some slight interest, 
You might learn at the British Museum, 

C. 8.—(“ Put a spoke in the wheel.”) The firat recorded 
use of this phrase isin A Memorial of God's last Twenty- 
nine Years’ Wonders in England, 1689, The subject is 
fully diecussed 1* 8, viii., ix.. x.—(‘* Mottoes and Inscrip- 
tions on Private Houses.”) Further instalments of these 
will be given when space permits. 

W. (“ Budah=Bogey ”’).—We shall be happy to insert 
your reply if you will transliterate the Hindustani words. 

R. 8.—The taying “There is a skeleton in every 
house” is taken from an Italian story which is trans 
lated in the Jtalian Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and 
Romance, 1824 (!), illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

Sicma (“Campbells of Glenlyon ”).—Your obliging 
communication, for which space could not soon be found, 
has been forwarded to A. G. B 

Este, H. G., J. 8., &e. (“The Warwick Vase”).— 
These replies, which would occupy much space, have 
been forwarded to Mr. THompson. 

H. H. (“ We look before and after ”),—Shelley, Tie 
Skylark, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Uffice, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return con- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6 8. XI. Apart 11,38, 


Mr. Fox and his intimates, with whom he main- 
tained to the close of his life an indissoluble friend- 
ship : — 

“ He was celebrated for his convivial wit, and was one 

of the most accomplished men of his day. A higher idea 
cannot well be formed of the expectations excited by 
Mr. Hare's academical exercises tlian was conveyed by 
Mr. Fox, who on receiving the praises which his first 
display in parliament justly called forth, replied, ‘ Wait 
till you hear Hare.’ Inall! the graces of conversation, 
in vivacity, in boundless wit, in social elocution, gaiety 
of mind, happiness of allusion and combination, in the 
brightest conversations of an imagination fraught with 
the treasures of ingenuity, erudition, classical discri- 
mination, and sound judgment, Hare was almost un- 
rivalled ; yet in public speaking he totally disappointed 
the ideas which his school companions entertained and 
diffused of him in early life.” 
These very laudatory remarks are from the Annual 
Register, xlvi. 473-4, and may have been penned 
by Burke. A similar testimony to his wit is borne 
by Horace Walpole, ¢.g., in a letter to the Countess 
of Ossory (2,266 in Cunningham’s edit.), he 
writes :— 

“ Be assured that the story of the pocket books was 
Mr. Hare’s, not mine. He has a great deal too much 
wit for me to presume to deck myself in his plumes.” 

The following is Lord Ossory’s own opinion of 
the social talents of some of the best talkers of his 
day :— 

“ Horace Walpole was an agreeable lively man, very 
affected, always aiming at wit, in which he fell very 
short of his old friend George Selwyn, who possessed it 
in the most genuine but indescribable degree. Hare's 
conversation abounded with wit, and perhaps of a more 
lively kind ; so did Burke's, though with much alloy of 
bad taste ; but upon the whole my brother the General 
[Fitzpatrick] was the most agreeable man in society of 
any of them.”—Note in Cunningham's Walpole, v. 256. 


W. E. Bucktey. 


James Hare, who died on March 17, 1804, was 
the son of an apothecary at Winchester. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was the friend of 
Fox and his associates, married the only daughter 
of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., became M.P. for 
Knaresborough, and is described as having been 
“one of the most accomplished men in our days.” 
See Annual Register, 1804, “Chron.,” pp. 473-4; 
or Gent. Mag., vol. xxiv. pt. i. p. 287. 

G. F. R. B. 


James Hare was M.P. for Knaresborough, and 
died at Bath March 17, 1804. For an obituary 
notice, see Annual Register, vol. xlvi. p. 473. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings. 


“ The fox of Whittlebury Forest ” was one which 
was taken thence to Sussex at the time when Mr. 
Jolliffe (now, I think, Lord Hylton, or at all events 
a member of that family) was Master of the 
Surrey Hounds. Reynard refused to be hunted 
in any but his native county, and found his way 


(having been marked when caught and transferred) 
on being killed there. R. H. Busx, 


(S. G. 8, 8. is thanked for information on the subject} 


TarPautin=Tar (Sartor) xi. 187),— 
Mr. Birxseck Terry asks, * Who is the ‘no 
fool’ referred to?” “ Aliquando bonus dormitat,” 
or he would have remembered Juvenal, xii, 57, 
sqq 

“T nunc et ventis animam committe dolato 

Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 
Quatuor aut septem, si sit latissima teeda.” 
Or perhaps :— 
“ Parcat tunicis licet atque lacernis, 
Curatoris eget qui navem mercibus implet 
Ad summum latus, et tabula distinguitur unda (a7. una),” 
xiv. 288, 849. 
A suitable quotation for the next debate on “ over. 
lading.” Ep. Marsnatt. 


Rooks Iraty xi. 169).—There were 
plenty of rooks in Italy in Virgil’s time, e. g.,— 
“ Et e pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis,” 
Georg., i. 382, 
Again: — 
“Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant ; et ezepe cubilibus altis, 
Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine leti 
Inter se foliis strepitant.” Georg., i, 410. 


E. Leaton 


Marrrarcn (6 x. 514; xi. 77, 174).— 
Though formed according to analogy, I agree that 
this word is “shocking bad coinage.” How wmis- 
leading an apparent analogy may be is shown by 
the story of the school teacher who asked a boy, 
“ What is the meaning of patrimony?” “ Some- 
thing left you by your father.” “And what would 
you call it if it was left you by your mother!” 
“ Matrimony,” was the reply. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dante Misunperstoop (6" §, xi. 166).—Your 
correspondent Mr. Butter has clearly shown that 
in the thirteenth line of the second canto of the Jn- 
ferno “ di Silvio lo parente” means Alneas. Were 
any proof or argument required to establish this, 
it would be found in Virgil’s own words (c. iL 74) 
relating to this same personage, in which he is 
described as the son of Anchises:— 

“ Figliuol d’Anchise che venne da Troja.” 
This is a glaring specimen of the poet's love of 
“ neriphrasis ” (to use a gentle term), which oftes 
leads him to describe people and things in so round- 
about a way that each description may be look 
upon as an enigma. I know I am uttering heresy 
in saying this; but admiring, as every one must, 
the extraordinary genius of Dante, I cannot bring 
myself to admit that he is free from defects. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §, xi. 
" « Por the cause that lacks assistance, 
The wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 


The author was my husband, George Linnzeus Banks, 
who died in 1881. The lines (of which the above is the 
correct version) form re of his widespread poem 
“What I Live For.” think it first appeared in the 
Family Herald. It was afterwards published in a small 
volume of lyrics entitled Peals from the Belfry, in 1853, 
snd again in Daisies in the Grass, a larger volume, in 1865. 
Both books are in the British Museum. It was set to 
music, and published by the Rev. J. Curwen in his 
“Tonic Sol-fa” collection very many years ago. The 
lines given have been the motto of the Panama Star and 
Berald for more than twenty years. Dr. Guthrie and 
others have “‘ tagged ” their lectures with quotations from 
the poem. It has been inserted (without permission) in 
various “collections” by compilers who have not had 
even the decency to append the author's name. It has 
been sent to the Family Herald (where it first appeared) 
under other signatures as original. The editor on one 
occasion gave a sharp rap on the knuckles to one of these 
literary pirates, It is due to this sort of thing that the 
same question asked by E. R. N. Matruews has had to 
be answered in divers quarters by strangers, by the author, 
by myself. ISABELLA Banks. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-75. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
At eighty-five years of age, for his years are those of the 
century, Sir Henry Taylor thinks that his autobiography 
is practically posthumous, and no longer cares to deny 
himeelf the pleasure of hearing the comments and criti- 
tims of his contemporaries. In the case of reminis- 
cences such as are here supplied there can, indeed, be 
little cause for delay in publication. Not a line in the 
two volumes is capable of giving offence. A total absence 
of harsh verdict or ungenerous censure distinguishes the 
tutobiography from most works of its class and con- 
ttitutes a singular charm. In addition to this high 
if negative virtue there is abundance of interest, to- 
gether with any amount of pleasant and comforting 
wggestion. Before all things Sir Henry is an English- 
man—English alike in his virtues and his failings, in the 
qualities that have extorted from other nations the 
largest amount of admiration and esteem reconcilable 
with a complete absence of affection. By this it is not 
meant that Sir Henry puts in no claim to the affection 
ef Englishmen. This, on the contrary, he is likely to 
tommand. Foreigners, however, are apt to kick 
‘gainst the formal and didactic wisdom, not quite ex- 
tmpt from dogmatism and arrogance of manner, that to 
Englishmen will warmly commend itself. What is 
most to be praised in the book is the insight it 
tfords into pure and exemplary English life. Perusing 
its pages we scem to see what are the qualities that have 
made Englishmen what they are ; that justified three 
teuturies ago Shakspeare’s boast, 
“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true ” ; 

ind that even now, in moments of doubt and darkness, 
twake self-reliance and determination at home and re- 
abroad. 

With a total absence of the imaginative fervour and 


the dramatic effervescence that animate the pictures of 
the worthiest French life and the idyllic unworldliness 
of the highest German existence, a life is shown us pure, 
high, secure, and a trifle self-contented and self-assertive. 
Glimpses of integrity of nature are not uncommon in 
our literature. They are nowhere, perhaps, more abun- 
dant than in the revelations afforded in the lately pub- 
lished biographies of Carlyle. It would be edifying to 
contrast with the pictures of his early surroundings 
afforded by Carlyle those glimpses into a life socially and 
intellectually higher and morally not less pure which Sir 
Henry Taylor gives when he describes the life of his 
father after his second marriage. Such contrasts the 
small amount of space at our disposal forbids us to draw, 
and we cannot even deal with the subject of the autobio- 
graphy. Next, perhaps, to the Festus of Bailey was the 
Philip van Artevelde of Taylor in its influence over the 
minds of those born in the period when the great con- 
stellation of the early part of the century was sinking 
beneath the horizon and the full splendour of the 
Laureate’s meridian had not been obtained. To those 
familiar with the sustained greatness of Sir Henry 
Taylor's work this revelation of his honourable and 
worthy life, with its continuous and arduous labour, 
its high influence, its great actual rewards, and the still 
higher dignities intended for it, is in no sense a surprise. 
All, on the contrary, seems fitting and integral. Had 
Sir Henry been made, as was at one time intended, a life 
peer, his reputation would have gained little, if anything. 
Apart from what it says of himself, the autobiography is 
most interesting in what it shows us of the Austins, 
Villierses, Mills, and Romillys, who were his closest 
friends. Concerning such men as Southey and Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Wellington, Whately, Rogers, Peel, 
Palmerston, Monteagle, and the Laureate, Sir Henry 
has something stirring to tell, and he even introduces 
some dubious, not to say apocryphal anecdotes. A few 
poems—thoughtful, conscientious, and not wanting in in- 
spiration—are inserted, and a reasonable amount of in- 
formation concerning the composition of Sir Henry's 
best known works is afforded. A success has already 
been obtained by the autobiography, which is likely to 
retain a lasting interest for students of literature. 


The Cyclades ; or, Life among the Insular Greeks. By 
J. Theodore Bent, B.A.Oxon. (Longmans & Co.) 
Wirutn the limits of Europe it is not easy to find another 
race concerning which so little is known as the inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the Agean Sea. Amongst these 
islanders Mr. Bent, accompanied by his wife, spent two 
winters, his chief objects being the study of Hellenic 
archzology and the collection of folk-lore. In both re- 
spects his residence has proved remunerative, and 
scholarship is the richer for his exploration. He has 
written, indeed, a work of far more than temporary 
interest. It bears traces of being written in sections 
rather than in pursuance of a well-digested scheme, has 
a few repetitions, and exhibits such regrettable faults 
of style as the use of the preposition “ from” with 
“whence” and “thence,” and other similar slovenlinesses, 
Here, however, the task of fault-finding ends. In all 
substantial respects the work is worthy of high praise. 
It is difficult, indeed, to say whether it is more interest- 
ing when regarded from the standpoint of yesterday or 
that of to-day, for the light it throws upon the customs 
of the early Greek or for the proof it affords how much 
pagan superstition lingers in the heart of countries 
avowedly Christian, Mr. Bent clsims for the Cyclades 
that they were never, like the mainland, subject to the 
incursions of barbarous tribes; that the influence of 
Italian domination has left traces which extend little 
beyond the towns on the sea coast; and that duriz gthe 
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period of Turkish possession, so long as the tribute was 
sent to the Kapitan Pasha, the islanders were left with 
little interference. While accordingly the mainland of 
Greece has been swept by successive waves of barbarism, 
the Ionian Isles have been Italianized, and the Greece 
of Asia Minor with the adjacent islands has been swamped 
in Islamism, the Cyclades, “thanks to their insigni- 
ficance and unproductive soil,” have remained “ more or 
lees as they were,” 

A rich harvest has rewarded Mr. Bent’s labours. The 

art of his work which will have most permanent 
interest is that in which he shows what traces of the 
influence of Greek faith survive and colour modern life. 
Everywhere among these superstitious islanders the 
fear of the Nereid prevails, and to her influence are attri- 
buted pestilence and disaster the causes of which may 
be found close at hand. ‘To propitiate these beings 
bread, honey, milk, and eggs are offered at a spot where 
three roads meet. The resemblance between the prophet 
Elias (a subject of constant worship) and “H)zog, the 
sun god, and the traces of Dionysiac rites surviving in 
the homage paid to St. Dionysius, are very noteworthy. 
Most curious of all is that sex is disregarded in the con- 
version of heathen deities into Christian saints, and that 
at Keos St. Artemidos represents Artemis, and elsewhere 
St. Demetrius represents Demeter. A story told bya 
certain fisherman called Zeppo as to the effect of three 
robbers disguising themselves with black coats, masks, 
and horns shows how childish in superstitious fears are 
these transmitters of Greek worship. Zhe Cyclades is, 
indeed, full of interest and suggestion. To the student 
of folk-lore few equally important and stimulating con- 
tributions have been made during recent years. 


British Railways and Canals in relation to British Trade 
and Government Control. By Hercules, (Field & 
Tuer.) 

Hert, truly, is an Augean stable for “Hercules” to 
clean, and he will have deserved well of the republic if 
he should succeed in but the most fractional part of his 
task. It is difficult to understand the lethargy of the 
British public in these matters, which so nearly concern 
all travellers—and who does not nowadays travel? 
While we shiver in carriages without foot-warmers, 
Belgium is trying experiments, which seem to promise 
success, with a new and improved foot-warmer, While 
we struggle wildly to reach out a hand to the ticket 
clerk at a railway booking-office, with a crowd front and 
rear, and a warning bell ringing, we have but to stroll 
down to the bureau of the Hotel Belle Vue at Brussels— 
so we read in a recent number of the Belyian News, from 
which we also derive our information as to the new foot- 
warmer—and we can quietly take a ticket for London, 
Paris, or St. Petersburg. And the same we know is true 
of the Hotel du Nord at Cologne and of other continental 
hotels. Our best wishes accompany “ Hercules” in his 
efforts to arouse attention to the many defects and 
anomalies of our present chaotic and comfortless no- 
system of railway administration, 


Part XX. of A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
A.D, 1450-1885 (Macmillan & Co.) carries the matter to 
“ Verschworen, Die,”’ The work is thus seen to be 
rapidly nearing completion. Some important subjects 
come into the present number. Such are “Tonal 
Fugue,” treated by Mr. Rockstro; “Tonic Sol - fa,” 
assigned to Mr, Litchfield; “ Variations,” by Dr. C. 
Hubert H. Parry; and “ Verdi,” by Signor Gianandrea 
Mazzucato, The high character of the publication is 
maintained, 


To “Hants Notes and Queries,” in the Winchester 
Observer, our contributor Mr. J. 8. Attwood is furnish- 


ing an index to some printed monumental inscriptions in 
Hampshire. 


Tne Rey, W. E, Layton, M.A., Curate of St. Mary-le. 
Tower, Ipswich, announces his intention of republishing 
by subscription, in an edition limited to 150 copies, 
extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine relating to 
Suffolk, 

Tuk current number of the Hull Quarterly and Rast 
Riding Portfolio, edited by Mr. W. G. B. Page, contains, 
amongst other articles, “Dante Rossetti: the Poet,” 
“The Ancient Britons and the Lake Dwelling at 
Ulrome,” “Hull during the Siege,” “The Monastic 
Institutions of Hull and its Vicinity,” “The Song of 
Roland,” and “ The Hymns of Andrew Marvell ascribed 
to Joseph Addison,” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to anewer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Nescio (“Heraldic Book-plate”),—The coat sent, 
“ Arg., a feas quarterly az. and gu, between three mascles 
sa.,” is assigned by Papworth, in his Ord/nary, to Roe 
buck, of Ingress, Swanscomb, Kent, and also to the 
name of Crickman. 

Witrrep Harerave (“ Cigarette Papers ”).—Some 
French books of cigarette papers bear the name of Job 
as maker. ‘This furnished Mr, C, H, Ross with the 
phrase “ Book of Job.” 

H. D. (‘Autograph of Napoleon Buonaparte ”).—If 
the autograph is genuine it bas some slight interest, 
You might learn at the British Museum. 

C. 8.—(“ Put a spoke in the wheel.”) The first recorded 
use of this phrase isin A Memorial of God's last Twenty- 
nine Years’ Wonders in England, 1689, The subject ia 
fully diecussed 1* 8. viii., ix., x.—(‘ Mottoes and Inserip 
tions on Private Houses.”) Further instalments of these 
will be given when space permits. 

W. (“ Budah=Bogey ”).—We shall be happy to insert 
your reply if you will transliterate the Hindustani words, 

R. S.—The eaying “There is a ekeleton in every 
house” is taken from an Italian story which is tran 
lated in the Jtalian Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and 
Romance, 1824 (!), illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

Sioma (“Campbells of Glenlyon ”’).—Your obliging 
communication, for which space could not soon be found, 
has been forwarded to A. G. B, 

Ests, H. G., J. &c. (“The Warwick Vase”)— 
These replies, which would occupy much space, have 
been forwarded to Mr. THompson. 

H. H. (“We look before and after ”).—Shelley, 7 
Skylark, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; a 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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